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<>AlVrSM AND THI* INDUS CIVILISATION 
Hr *r. M. P. NfAHAm-VAS" 

‘Among the many revelations that Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa have had in store for us/ says Sir John 
Marshall, ‘none perhaps is more remarkable than this 
discovery that Saivism has a histor}’ going back to the 
(lhalcolithic Age or perhaps even further still, and that 
it thus takes its place as the most ancient living faith 
in the world/^ I'hc age fixed for the Indus Civilisation is 
I he fourth and third millenia B.C., and Marshall is cer- 
tain that in the highly developed culture of the Indus 
peoples no vestige of Indo-Aryan influence is to be found.^ 
Among the finds on winch Marshall bases his theory that 
&ivism or what preceded it must have been prevalent 
in the Indus valley alongside the cult of the Mother God- 
dess the important ones are a male figure in meditative 
pose on a roughly carved seal and certain objects of cult- 
worship, those resembling the phallus, identified witli 
the and ring-stones, representing the p;// or vulva. 

The figure on the seal which is regarded by Marshall 
as a prototype of the historic Siva, is that of a three-faced 
Ck)d, ‘seated on a low Indian thnme in a typical attitude 

^Scc MoL /////., I. vii. 

V. 
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of Yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, 
and toes turned downwards. His arms arc outstretched, 
his hands with thumbs to front, resting on his knees 
.... The lower limbs are l^arc and the phallus {firdhrame- 
4hrd) seemingly exposed, but it is possible that what appears 
to be the phallus is in reality the end of the waistband. 
Crowning his head is a pair of horns meeting in a tall 
head-dress. To either side of the God arc four animals, 
an elephant and tiger on his proper right, a rhinoceros 
and buffalo on his left. Beneath the throne are two deer 
standing with heads regardant and horns turned to the 
centre.’® 

Sir John Marshall secs in this figure certain distinctive 
features which came to be attributed to Siva in historic 
times. (i) The first trait to be noted is that the god is 
three-faced (JriwHkhci), We kn()w that f 5 iva was portrayed 
in later times with one, three, four, or five faces, 'fhough 
only three faces are visible in the figure on the seal, it may 
well be that the god represented there is four-faced, with 
the fourth face to be understood at the back. The signi- 
nificance of ascribing four faces to the god is iliat he 
looks in all directions over the four quarters of the 
universe. (2) The second feature of this pre-Aryan god 
that links him with the historic 5 iva, says Marshall, is his 
peculiar Yogi-like posture, with feet drawn up beneath 
him, toes turned down, and hands extended above the 
knees. §iva is pre-eminently the prince t>f Yogis — the 
typical ascetic and self-mortifier, whence his names 
Mcihatapiih^ Ma/jJyogJ. (3) Thirdly, the four animals 
grouped about the god probably indicate his lordship 
over the beasts. One of the appellations of Rudra in the 
lig-Veda and of Siva in historic times in VaStipuii^ * lord 
of cattle.’ (4) ‘ Still another attribute that helps to con- 


^IbiiL 52 . 
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nect this unknown God with &va, thougli it does not 
amount to actual evidence of identity, is the pair of horns 
crowning his head.* The horns in such cases have a special 
significance. They were regarded as the emblems of the 
deity into which category sometimes kings and priests 
were included. In later days the horns disappeared 
from the images of gods. But a survival thereof is to 
be found in the triiula or trident, which is a special 
adjunct of ^iva. (5) Lastly, the historic &va may be 
connected to the figure on the Alohenjo-daro seal 
through the deer beneath the scat of the god. ‘ Two 
deer in a like position arc portrayed on many mediaeval 
images of §iva, especially when he appears in the 
form of Dakshwmurti or Yogadaksipamurti \ and a deer 
{mr&i) held in one of his hands is a frequent attribute of 
the god in other manifestations.* On these grounds, 
then. Sir John Marshall concludes that the god on the 
seal is the prototype, in his most essential aspects, of the 
historic Siva. 

That the grounds on which xMarshall has built his 
theory are not unshakable, he is himself conscious. Re- 
garding two of his observ^ations the learned archaeologist 
has himself expressed df)ubt. What appears to be the 
seemingly exposed phallus may well be in reality the end 
of the waistband, he thinks. And he also agrees that the 
pairs of horns on the head docs not amount to actual 
evidence of the identification of the god with §iva. But 
he fails to sec that similar doubts shadow the other points 
of similarity suggested by him. Brushing aside the hypo- 
thesis that the fourth face is at the back, could we identify 
the figure on the seal with &va because it has three faces ? 
A categorical answer in the affirmative is not justified, as 
the three-faced figure may also mean, as Marshall himself 
does not fail to grant, * a syncretic form of three ilciiics 
rolled into one,’ especially as ‘ the conception of the triad 
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or trinity is a very old one in Jndia ’ and ‘ it was equally 
old in Mesopotamia.’ The Yogic posture, again, cannot be 
a conclusive evidence for identifying the god with §iva, 
because, even among the Mohenjo-daro finds we have in 
the same posture a statue of a male figure and a deity in 
a small faience sealing, for whose identification with §iva 
we have no sound reasons. As regards the four animals, 
Marshall himself offers an alternative explanation in a 
footnote, where he says that ‘ it may be that the four 
quarters are represented by the four animals to the right 
and left of the deity, just as on the capital of vVSoka 
column at Sarnatha they arc represented by the elephant, 
lion, bull and horse. We arc now left with the two deer 
beneath the throne ; and it will not be difficult to sec 
that they by themselves do not warrant the identification 
of the god on the seal with Siva. All that we would like 
to say is that the figure on the ‘ roughly carved seal * 
provides very slender evidence for the theory which Sir 
John Marshall evolves out of it. The I’casons such as he 
has been able to find do not provide enough ground for 
concluding that the god on the Mohenjo-daro seal is the 
pre-Aryan Siva. 

Turning to the phallic emblems and the baetylic stones. 
Sir John Marshall observes that these must have formed 
objects of worship in the Indus valley. Among the 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa finds there are three classes 
of aniconic objects that merit attention in this connec- 
tion. 'Hie first class comprises those which arc un- 
questionably phallic, more or less realistically modelled, 
and also others which are more conventionized in shape 
whose phallic character, therefore, is not so obvious. 
Those other objects vary in size from half an inch to a foot 
or thcre-abouts in height. And Marshall’s conjecture is 


*JW., 53. 
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that they were all * sacred objects of some sort, the larger 
ones serving as aniconic agalmata for cult purposes, the 
smaller as amulets to be carried on the person, just as 
miniature lingas arc commonly carried by ^aivites of to-day/ 
'fhe stones of the second class arc more varied in size 
than those of the first ; and in shape they arc like many 
of the liAgas seen in §iva temples to-day. But since it is 
unlikely that the phallic emblem would have been con- 
ventionalised in two different forms in the Indus Valley, 
Marshall is led to think that probably these pertained to 
the bactylic cults which along with those of the Mother 
Goddesses would seem to have been prevalent then in the 
countries of the Near and Middle cast. The third class of 
the stone objects comprises ring-stones found in large 
numbers both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 'I'hcir size 
varies from half an inch to nearly four feet in diameter. 
Rejecting the* alternative explanations that the ring stones 
might have been threaded on poles to foim columns or 
that they might ha\x been used as stione-nioney similar 
to the stone wheel-money in use on the islands of Uap 
in the Carolines, Marshall suggests that these ring- stones 
might have had the same cultural, fetish or magical signi- 
ficance that the ring-stones of the Mauryan period had 
and whose connection with the female principle could 
hardly be mistaken. Concluding his observations on the 
topic, the learned archaclogist su) s, ‘ whether these three 
types (of stones) represent three distinct cults is uncertain ; 
but it is not unnatrual to suppose that lihga and yoni 
worship may have been associated then, as they were later 
under the aegis of Saivism/® 

The assumption that lends countenance to the plausi- 
bility of Marshall’s theor)^ is that the worship oi lhgfi 
that forms an integral part of historic Saivism is phallic 


s8-6?. 
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in character. Assuming that the ^iva-liiiga is a representa- 
tion of the phallus, it is easy to connect it with the phallic 
cult objects found in the Indus Valley and elsewhere. 
But has the assumption a high degree of probability ? 
Was the liiiga-worship derived from the phallic cults? It 
is no doubt true that phallic cult objects have been 
unearthed here and there by the spade of the archaeologists. 
Some of these have been found on the pre-historic sites 
of the Indus Valley. But what ground is there to connect 
the liAggf with these objects ? In the AnuSdsanoparvan of 
the Mabdblmrata we meet for the first time with the 
phallic interpretation of the The passages in 

which the account occurs arc verj' late ; and it is possible 
that the theor)' was evolved out of a confusion between 
the litiga-^n'orthip and the cult of the phallus. Attempts 
have been made to read a reference to phallic worship in 
the word iUnadevdh occurring in the KgVfsda^ This is what 
Alacdonell says : ‘ A symbol must have been used, as at 
a later period, in the phallic worship which was known 
by the occurrence in two passages of the word Sifmi 
Devdb” “ Those who have a phallus for their deity.” 
Such worship was, however, repugnant to the religious 
ideas of the Kgve(h ; for Indra is besought not to let the 
SUna Dwdb approach the sacrifice,® and he is said to have 
slain the Siina Devdb, when he won the treasure of the 
hundred-gated fort.’ In the post-Vcdic pcritid, the phallus 
or li^ga became symbolical of Siva’s generative power 
and its worship is widely diffused even at the pre- 
sent day.® As against the view of Macdoncll and others it 
has been urged that the word Sifnadevdb admits of other 

•vii. 21. 5. 

’x. 99. ?. 

*Macdnnell, A. A., Vedf<^ Mythology^ 155. Dr. A. P. Kannarkar 
takes the expression to mean ‘ those (Gods) possessed of a Siina 
{iifnayukidh mab)\ Sec B, C. Vohme Part I, .^59, 1945. 
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interpretations. Sayana, for instance, takes the word to 
mean * those who sport with the Hi^na (membrum virile), 
/>., unchaste men.* and he quotes Yaska as his authority. 
Durgacarya, the commentator on the Nirukta^ gives the 
same explanation as Sayana. Roth thinks that the word is a 
sarcastic appellation for. priapic or lustful demons.® It is 
by no means certain, therefore, that iiinadevab means 
worshippers of the phallus. Kven if it did, it would 
only show that there were such worshippers in the age 
of the Kgvvdiiy and would not prove either that they were 
identical with Ufi^a-worsbippm or that the is a 

representation of the phallus. 

It is worthy of note that there are explanaiions avail- 
able of the Itiiga which do not savour of the phallic cults. 
The word ‘ llfiga * means ‘ mark * or ‘ sign.’ In the present 
context it signifies the symbol of God. just as the 
‘ Othkdra ’ is the sound-symbol representing Brahman, the 
Hnga is the form-symbol signifying the Most High. 
There are other pratikos or images of God. But the 
excellence of the Unga consists in its suggestion of the 
formlessness and infinitude of the Supreme. Properly 
speaking, there is no image of God who is 2irliitga (without 
flistinguishing marks).^® But man requires for the purpose 
of concentration or meditation some mark which will 
stand for the Deity. And of all the visible representations, 
the linga is the least objectionable, because it serves to 
convey the idea of a God who transcends all distinctions. 
The Lifigii’-purana abounds in passages which endorse the 
view that the Hf^ga is but a symbol of the really uncharac- 
rerisablc (Jod. For example, one of the verses reads thus : 
‘alingo lihga-mularii tu avyaktam lihgam ucyate. 
alingah Siva ity ukto lingam Saivam iti smftam.’ 

• 05 T, IV. 409. 

*®See Kathopanhady vi. 8, 
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‘The root of is what is without any mark ; tlic 
. unmanifcst is called linga. What is without any mark is said 
to be Siva ; the liAga^it is thought, is what relates to Siva.’“ 
Tliere is also the story in the Putaina f)f how Siva became a 
pillar of light whose top and bottom could not be reached 
by Brahma and Visiju. The hiiga may be regarded as a 
representation of this column of light. As alternative ex- 
planations arc thus available, it would not lx: right to state 
dogmatically that the liAga was evolved out of tiie primitive 
phallism. ‘ Of all the representations of the deity whicli 
India has imagined* observes Barth, ‘ these {liAgos) are per- 
haps the least offensive to look at.’^* In fact, in the mind 
of no genuine devotee of Siva is the idea of the membrum 
virile generated when he worships the Siva-Z/^ijr/. 

In the absence of any crmclusivc evidence to show that 
the ItAgd is a derivative of the phallus, the conjectures of Sir 
John Marshall lose their point. Of the three classes of 
cult objects discovered in the Indus Valley, the liAga is to be 
connected, if at all, with the second group of stones which, 
even according to .Marshall, arc not likely to be the repre- 
sentations of the phallus. The archaeologist admits that in 
mediaeval and modern India it is only very rarely that liAgfis 
take at all a naturalistic, i.e. the phallic form. * Ninety -nine 
percent of them,’ he says, ‘ arc so conventumaliscd that most 
people would Hnd a difficulty in recognising their phallic 
character.’^ Wc would only add that there is nr) need to 
assume their phallic character. 

In the preface to his monumental work. Sir John Mar- 
shall has made this wise obscr\'ation, ‘ Our task is but just 
beginning. Fresh materials arc coming to light almost 
daily, and r)ur horizon, therefore, is insensibly changing. 


Uiga-purSua, iii. i. 
•* Barth, R/., 262. 
bill., I. 60, 
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In such coiidirif)ns any appionch if> finality is out of the 
question/^ The position is not much different now from what 
it was when Marshall wrote these words. For aught we 
know, Siva-worship may liavc prevailed in the Indus Valley 
alongside the cult of the Mother Goddess. But it must be 
said that the evidence provided by the figure on the seal is 
extremcl) inadequate. And the anicomic cult objects so far 
discovered do not establish the Cf)nne<:tir»n of the with 
the phallic cults.^® 


ix. 

study of the relevant Tamil literature leads tt) the same 
conclusion. There is no mention of and pt/Aa (the circular base) 
in the Swajtianabodba^ the basic text of SaivasiddhSnta literature. 
The reference to as being symbolic of sex in the ^ivaj^na- 
ddbhiyar (supakk.ini, TT. 69} is likely to be a concession to the popular 
thought identifying lihga with the sex symbol. Even in the SiddbijSr 
there is another line of thought which defines ^akti as being 
of the form of flUna (wisdom) (1.6 2), and suggests that to the 
wise it will be evident that ^iva is a bachelor and ^akti a virgin 
(IT. 77). Their activities are in the nature of a play or drama for the 
benefit of humanity, diva’s real form is diifeient from all the cha> 
racteristics popularly attributed to him. He pervades everything 
without identifying himself with anything (II. 70). In Appar’s 

Tevdram, Siva is referred to as aa^u^an (peg to which cows are tethered) 
who can be intuited only in one’s own heart. It may be suggested 
that the is but a peg-like mark or symbol representing Godhead. 
F. 2. 




FOOD AND DRINK IN ANCIENT INDIA FROM 
pAnini’S a^tAdhyAyP 
(ANNA-PANA) 

By VaSUDEVA S. iVCRAWALA 

The Affddhydyi supplies evidence for reconstructing an 
important chapter on the history of food and drinks in 
ancient India. Food is called anm, and the cater of 
food anndda ( 111 . 2.68). 'llie word bijakta in the Agta- 
dhyayi has two meanings, (i) food and (2) boiled rice. 
In sutra VI. 2.71, where names of edible 

articles are meant blmkta means ‘ food in general.’ 
The word in this sense also occurs in the Jatakas {ydgu- 
bljattddJni, Takkala Jat. IV. 4}) and the Arthajastra 
(Text p. 118). A serv'ant or wage-earner whose remunera- 
tion was given to him daily in the form of food was 
designated hMkta or bhdklika in the time of Panini. This 
phenomenon seems to have been true in the case of 
astricultural labour. 'I'hc Arlbaidslra says that food 
and wages {Itbakta-vtlana) were paid to the artisans, 
but food only to farm labour {Artb. Text, p. 118). 
PataSjali is even more specific : ‘ The meaning of the 
root kffbi is not restricted merely to the actual opera- 
tion of ploughing, but it also implies all adjunct efforts 
by way of providing food {ftlMiktd) to labour, seed and 
bullocks, etc., all of which together contribute to the 
complete fulfilment of the sense of the verb kys (Bbdsjv, 
II. 350 farf:) The 

other sense of hhakta, viz., boiled rice is seen in sQtra 
IV. 4. 100 tnRn’'"t: which teaches a suffix to denote the 
name of rice that is good for preparing bJjakta. YHtik^s 

* Pram the author’s Thesis on 'Piffl'd as a seam of ladiaa bisteiy’ 

II 
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cxajiipJes and show that hbakta here 

stands onlj^ for boiled rice, a meaning which it still 
retains in the word ^PT in many Indian languages. 

Classification of foods , — Panini also gives us an insight 
into the principle of classifying foods on the following 
lines. In a short innocent-looking sutra, which has been 
the subject of so much controversy, Panini explains the 
meaning of bhofya : vrrr WT (VII. 5. 69) 

It means that the word bhojja is irregularly derived 
in the sense of an edible thing {bhaksya). On 
this Katyayana raised an objection that it was a mistake 
to use hlktkyya as a synonym of bhof ya^ since bhojya includes 
all articles of diet, both solid and litjuid, whereas 
bl)ak,^'a denotes only solid food. Kaiyayana suggested 
that the proper word for Panini to express tnc general 
sense of bhojya was abbyavabdrya^ lit to be lateii, which 
conveys an equally wide sense to cover both solid and 
liquid foods. Patafijali*-* disagreis with Katyayana and 
defends Panini by saying that in such older examples 
as ab‘bljakfa (one who vats water) and vaytibbaksa (one 
who eats air) even non-solid substances occur as the 
(objects of eating Q)haksami)^ and hence Panini’s idiom in 
equating bhojya with bbaksja is unobjectionable. All 
subseeiucnt commentators have accepted Patafijali’s liberal 
interpretation of bhaksya in this sutra, \ iz., fli.it it stands 
both for solid {khara-viSada) ami liquid (drava) foods, 
e,g,, the Kdiikd\—\% i Dr. Goldstttckcr, 

however, raised his voice of dissent against Patafijali 
and maintained that ‘ in Panini's time, which preceded 

* VII. 3. 69.; varttika iTiVfWniJMI BJtS^a: Objection: 

jranjftfir I 55T: ^ i ^ 5? 

3rr=fTRn 

Rcply-VTR54 ^ I erf? 1 ^ 1 

(Bbafya, Volin, p. 333. 
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the classical epoch, bhak^a must have been used 
as a convertible term for bhojja ; while at Katyayana*s 
period, this rendering became incorrect, and the 
Sutra certainly needed a correction {Pdnini and his 
Place hi Sanskrit Lit. p. 97). Bui it is doubtful if 
Dr. Goldstilcker’s statement (^r^HT-both solid and liquid 
food) is true for the whole of thcAstadljjayi. In sutra, 
Bljaksjena miirikarapasn (\\. 1. 35) as read with Sadiskftaw 
bijaksdby IV 2. 16 hbaksja seems to denote solid food only 
and not liquids ; as is evident from the illustration in 
theBhasya, viz., nKsrPTT : i 

(i. 387), which is accepted by all subsequent com- 
mentators, {Kdhkd, IV. 2. iG :mr 
see also sutra II. I. 35). In this particular sutra bhaksya 
cannot be said to be strictly sjnonymous with 
bhojya, if, as rightly argued, bhojyci included both 
liquid and solid diets. In contrast 10 this, there is 
another sutra, viz. (VJ. 2. 128) (which 

must be interpreted with the sutra 
where Panini himself has given both solid (as sesamum 
and vegetables) and liquid (sapa) articles of food as 
examples of blukiyas. 

'riic correct view therefore seems to be thi;i bhak- 
S)'a has a two-fold sense in tne Asfddhydyly a more general 
sense to include both solid aiul liquid foods, as in sutra 
VII. 3. 69, and a resiricied one for solid food onlv 
elsewhere. As for the contention of Dr. Goldstttcker 
{ibid.y p. 97) that in the classical language bht/ksya is 
different from bhojya and applies to solid food only, wx 
submit I he following three examples fi rim Kaujilya, 
where exactly as in Panini benh meanings prevail side 
by side : — 

(a) Mddtsa-surd-bhak^a-bhojami. {/\rih. le-xt. i.e., 
eating of meat {bbaksya) articles and drink- 
ing of liquors [snrd-bhijand). 
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(b) Ssda bbakfakaro va . . bbaksa-bbojanaOi ydett 

(P. 239), i.c., a cook or sweet-maker may 
request for some bbakfa and bl)ojatta. 

(c) Bhak^tfM smarati (p. 252), i.c., the king remem- 

bers (that courtier) while taking his food. 

In the above extracts (a) and (b) distinguish between 
the meanings of bbak^'a and bhojya, while (c) uses 
bbakiya as synonymous with food in general. It is 
this latter sense that is applicable in Pajnini's sQtra VII. 
3.69. 

Various methods oj Reparation . — 

(i) Miirtkarana, Preparation of mixed dishes. Some 
of them as mentioned by Panini were palala (pounded 
sesamum), supa (pulse juice), and tdlui (vegetables) with 
which were mixed relish-giving articles \\)iic ^ta, gu^a, 
etc.. According to Kdtikd’s gloss on VI. 2. 154 r»w 

gu^a, lila and were examples of mixing 
{miira) articles. Suitable new combinations with the 
principal bbakfya foods viHK coming into vogue. 

(ii) Sa^ifffa (IV. 4. 22). The sQtra Sasiifftte pro- 
vides that the suffix tlmk is added to a word when the 
sense is ‘dressed therewith.’ According to Panini him- 
self cunia, i.e. wheat flour (IV. 2. 23) lavatia, salt, (IV. 
2. 24) and mudga pulses (IV. 2. 2;) were ingredients used 
‘in dressing therewith.’ Katyayana perhaps too subtly, 
thinks that there is something wrong in salt being con- 
sidered as a ‘ dressing ’ article since it is a quality' 
{gufia) being one of the six rasas (tastes). (Cf. Katyayana 
on IV. 4. 24; II. 330). But Panini considers salt not 
so much as an abstract quality as a pa^a or saleable 
article cf. Idvanika, a dealer in salt sanctioned by sQtra 
IV 4. 52. 

(iii) Vyantana and Upasikta, Whereas mUra articles 
include condiments the mixing of which depends 
on the option of the user for flavouring his food, 
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vydHjanas or seasoning ingredients were those without 
which the preparation of a particular dish would be con- 
sidered incomplete or deficient in taste. According to 
PSnini the purpose of vydnjanas was that of upasecana 
(seasoning for improving taste, IV. 4. 26, vydnianairtipasikte, 
Patafijali on 11 . i. 34 {Amena vyanianani) treats datthi as 
an upasecaha and Kd/ikd*s gloss on Panini IT.4.12 gives 
curds and gbfta {dadbi-ghrtam) as examples of vyahjana. 
The nature of any dish determines whether a particular 
article bears to it the relation of a vyahjana or miiri- 
karana^ i.c., an indispensable or optional ingredient of 
mixing ; for example, Kdsikd treats both as a scasoncr 
and as a av/Z/v/ article on VI. 2. 128 and 154). 

(iv) Sadiskfla, This method of preparing articles 
of diet is dealt with in the following sutras : 

(a) ^^TT: IV.2.16. 

(b) IV .4. 3. 

According to PataSjali sadiskfta is that which can 
be eaten direct from the place of its preparation, as 
the groats ground in a hand-mill are ready-made 
(sarhskrta) since they can be consumed directly without 
needing to undergo any further processing. But 
we cannot speak of barley as being made satUskria in the 
pounding mortar since they require further boiling or 
steaming {Bbdsyc/^ I 1 ' 307 ; IV.3.25). As an example 
of the former Kaiikd gives sweet bread baked in an 
oven {Bbrdsfra apFipa, IV.2.16). 

In Panini’s time ready-made foods {sarfsskfta hbaksbas) 
were named on the basis of (i) their manner of cooking 
and (2) their principal ingredients. Mis own example of the 
former is meat roasted on spike (f^/ya ffsdf/rsa) or anything 
made in a frying pan (uJkl^a). Of the latter he mentions curds 
(dadbi IV. 2.18), butter milk, i.e., curds after separation 
of butter {udasvit IV. 2. 19) and milk {ksjra, IV.2.20) 
as dressing ingredients. Of the different kinds of gruel, 
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the one prepared in milk was called ksaJreyJ Yavdgi to 
distinguish it from the other one prepared only in water. 
These sutras also show the extensive use of milk 
products in the dietary of the people, and together 
with the numerous other references in the sutras 
bearing on cow-economy they hint at a flourishing dairj’ 
industry. 

Food Products. — A list of the principle food products 
and their preparations mentioned in the Astadhyaylh 
given below : — 

A. Grains. 

(i) Sa/i (V.2.2.)- 

(ii) Mahdvriihi (VI. 2. 3 8). It was one of the finest 

variety of rice mentioned by ('araka in his list of the 
principle kinds of rice {Caraka^ Nidanasthana, IV. 6). 
SuSruta mentions MahdidU. (Smrasthana, 46.7), which 
was probably kindred with mahdvrthiy as a native of 
iVfagadha. Patafijali speaks approvingly of the ^li rice 
grown in Magadha ^ WT'T, I. 19.). 

The variety seems to have survived for more than a 
thousand years. According to Hiuen Tsang’s testimony : 
‘ There is an unusual sort of rice grown here (Magadha), 
the grains of which arc large and scented and of an 
exquisite taste. It is specially remarkable f<^r its shin- 
ing cohiur. It is commonly called “ the rice for the 
use of the great.” (Beal, Siyuki^ II. 82). 1 ‘his appears 
to be the rice called MahdSdU and Sw^twdhika (julien) 
Ilwui Lih, the biographer of the Chinese Pilgrim, states 
that the MabdidH rice was grown only in Magadha and 
that Hiuen Tsang, during his stay al Naknda, was 
entertained with this superior kind of rice {Nahwda by 
H. D. Sankalia, pp. 192-5). PaninPs acquaintance with 
the mabdvrthi rice of Magadha reflects another touch of 
iiis close knowledge of the Pracya country. 

(iii) Wdyana (III. 1.148) a kind of is also included 
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by Charaka® amongst the nine varieties of well-known 
rice. ‘ In the Kathaka Sainhita and the Satapatba Brah- 
ma na the term appears as a designation of a species of 
red rice’ (Vedte Index^ ]I. 502). 

(iv) Yavaka (V. 2.3.). Both Panini and (iaraka 
mention yavaka as the name of a rice. Panini V.4.3 

mentions in the ganapdfla^ yava vrihism/^ from which 
we get yavaka. The same gam also contains ]lrffa 
fdlishu, from which we get Jirnaka as a kind of rice, 
probably the same as farm in Caraha^ Sutra-sihana, 
XXVII.18. 

(v) Sasftkd (V. 1 .90). So called because it ripened 
in sixty days ; one of the best variety according to medical 
authorities {Caraka^ Sutra, XXVII. 13). 

(vi) Nivdra (III. 5. 48), wild and inferior variety. 

Panini refers to a river called Devika (Vll.3.1) on 

which Pntafijalai remarks that a special kind of rice 
was grown near the banks of the Devika called Ddvika- 
kula Sait ( 111 . 316)*. 

2. Pulses, Mudga (IV.4.25) ; Mdsa (V.1.7 ; V. 2,4) ; 
Kula/tha (IV. 4.4., Do/ichos unlflortts^ given as an article to 
be eaten with food {satUskdraka dravyd), Caraka enu- 
merates knlattha among pulses {Samldhdnya^ sutrasthana, 
XXVll. 26). 

3. Olher Grains, Yava (barley, V.2.5.) ; Yavani (in- 
ferior kind of barley, IV.1.49) ; Ann (V.2.4) a small grain 
{Panicum milicettm) which is the principal food of the 
poorer people in the Sindh-Sagar doab and other parts of 

Also Sutra-sthana, XXVll. 12, where the name is hdyana as 
in Panini, not bSyanaka, 

*The Devika was the old name of river Deg flowing through 
Sialkot, Gujranwala and Sheikhupura districts (ancient Madra). On 
its banira is still grown an excellent variety of rice, known to the 
modem Panjabi as the rice from Kamoke in Gujranwala and Muridke 
in Sheikhupura. 1 owe this information to Prof. Jagannatha of 
Lahore. Cf. J.U.P.H.S., Vol. XVII, Pt. II, pp. 76-79. 
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the Pufijab ; Gavedhukd^ (AV.3. 136), 0 >/.v boiled 
with rice or barley in preparing gruel ; Tila V. 2.4 ; 7). 
B. Prepared Food {Krtdnmi). 

(i) OdafM (IV.4.67.), boiled rice, also called Mtakta 
(IV.4.100), must have been a favourite diet, since as 
many as six varieties of rice arc given in the Astddhjdyh 
According to Panini some varieties were considered 
specially good for preparing hhukta (IV.4.100). Odamt 
was either boiled alone in water, called itdakodana 
or udodana (VI. 3. 60), or prepared in combination 
with meat {fMtmodtim^ Vl.4.67). Vegetables and soups 
(gaka, supa, VI. 2. 128) seem to have been other ingre- 
dients eaten with boiled rice, (-haraka giving a list 
of thirl yfive kinds of rice prescribes the use of 
fdUd^ plktUi^ tUti along with odami (Sutras- 

thana, XXVTT.257). In India odtimi is most commonly 
eaten with supa of various pulses. According 10 the 
Mahaunimaga Jdtakffi the food of a labourer consisted 
of bhat/a from barley eaten with sfipei. According to 
Patafijali odamt made a decent dish to feast Brahmanas 
(1.467) and friends (T.i82). lie repeats several times 
the phrase, Vindhyo vardhUakam^ ( 1 . 327), comparing 
humorously the heap of rice served on a plate to Mount 
Vindhya. 

Bhasya. I. 220, Jlkaica lamlttlah ks/tlpraiiii^hahsamir/- 
has ial samaddyaica vardbilakarh samortkim. 'i'he sight of 
Vindhya vardhitaka is a phenomenon of daily occurrence 
in the eastern districts where rice is the staple food. 

^ Katyayana considered the reading of Gavulbttkd in the Bilvadi 
gana (IV. 3. 136) as authentic {JMtdsjaW, 323). The same gana also 
contains godbiima and masura, 

^Cf. Mahaunimaga Jataka, Vol. VT. p. 372 : muyfbm muffidi 
katva appa^Mpadi yava-hbattaik bbuUjamSnadf, Cf. also jat Vol. I. p. 486 
describing a hhatta of inferior rice for poor men (tan data -manassa 
bhatfam). 
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(2) YaPdgu (IV.2.136) Barlcy-grucl was a popular 
food like odafia as can be gathered from its repeated men- 
tion in the illustrations to sutras. 'fhe Jatakas mention 
Ydgu as a popular food. Patanjali considered yavdgii a 
liquid diet (Bhashya on VII. 5. 69). Panini specially men- 
tions the yavdgii eaten in the Sdlre/ country {Sdlvikd 
Yavdgii) which like the breed of bulls enjoyed much 
wider reputation (IV.2.136 Go-yavdgvoica\ 'I'lic ancient 
Sdlva Janapada consisting of a confederacy of six mem- 
bers states most probably coincided with the vast ter- 
ritory stretching from Alwar to Jodhpur in Rajpulana. 
People in these parts are still inordinately fond of eating 
gruel, which is of two kinds, viz., (i) lapsi^ that is sweet 
in taste and eaten by the rich, and (2) rdbari^ that is 
saltish and prepared by the poor. Panini also mentions 
Hshnikd in sutra V. 2. 71 as a saihtm word, whicli 
according to KaSika was the name of a Yavdgii of a very 
tnin consistency. {Alpdmid yfndgriiNstj/kefwcyaie), Jn 
sutra III. 2. 34 Panini ilerivcs nakham-pacha^ ‘ nail-scath- 
ing.* Kasika connects nakhampachd with yavagiL \Vc 
know from other sources that yavdgii was of two 
kinds, peyd and vikpi. The pajd or thin variety was 
drunk like sakiu dissolved in water, while vihpl or 
paste-like yavdgii was licked with fingers of the hand. 
The ushnikd in sutra V. 2.71 must be the pejd variety 
whereas the mklmm-pachd kiiivl of yavdgii of sutra 
111. 2. 34 was vikpt which scotched the finger ends 
when eaten hot. 

(3) Yavaka (V.4.29). Patanjali throws welcome 
light on the preparation oi yavaka. According to him 
yavaka was made first by pounding barley with pestle 
and mortar to remove tlic chaff, and then boiling the 
pearl-grains in water (or in milk with sugar added to 
it). Caraka rightly calls yavaka a steamed food 

Sutra-sthana, XXVll. 259). The ArthaSasira 
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lays down that prepared must weigh twice the 

original quantity of barley given to the cook (Arth. 
Text. p. 95). 

(4) PJsfc//:.a (IV.3.147). P/sfc/ (IV. 2. 146) denoted 
the ground paste of any grain ; articles prepared by 
mixing pJsfa were generally called pisfamjam, Pisfetka 
on the other hand was a special preparation, probably 
the cakes made of powdered rice. SuSruta counts 
pisjaka among prepared dishes {kritmwa vargii) (Food 
by G. P. Majumdar, Indian Culture, I. 413). 

(5) Saiimva (111. 3. 23). Kulluka explains sct^jydva as 

a sweet preparation made from ghfia mitk^ ^ind 

wheat-flour (Alanu, V.7), almost the same as modern 
CMrmd. Su^ruta also includes it among confectioneries 
(Majumdar, ibid^ p. 413). 

(6) ApTipa (V.1.4) — sweet cakes of wheal flour 
and gbrta^ a dainty confectionery preparctl even now. 
The Ka^ika mentions oven-bakcil ttpftpas (IV. 2. 16). 
The Candra Vfitti and the Ks^ika read (thhy/lsa (variant 
abbyosa) in the dp/lpadi garntP It must have been an 
ancient food since the Kamasutra also mentions 
abhynsa-khddikd as the name of a game in which l^oys 
and girls t(;ok part by eating the abhy/lsd together 
(Kamasutra, ch. IV.). 

(7) Saktit (VI. 5. 59). SdklH (groats) is a popular food 

all over north India. Panini mentions sakln mixed with 
water {tidakasakht or mlasaktn\ but PataQjali mentions 
dadhisaktit i.e., groats with dadhi as the seasoning ingre- 
dient (I.149; 57)- \ibrdsird or the frying-place 

(VT.2.82) was the place for preparing utkht. 

•Also pfithuka^hM^A rice, crushed and dried (ddupe)^ cp. Kasika, 
^tdaprifltkidh, II. 1.35. 

Atnara : ApakvfWi pntdir-abbjusbrdj^ i.e. lialf-iipc corn fried in 
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(8) Kul/adsa (V.2.83.). Panini mentions kulnidsa 
as a food which was ceremoniously eaten on a particular 
day in the year {tadasMinmmnadi prdye saff/jndydm^V .z.%z). 
*rhc particular full moon on account of its association 
with kuhidsa was known as katilmdfi Paurnamdst, 

What was kulmdsai Jn the Nirukta^ kulwdsa is an 
inferior food, which is confirmed by the Chandogya 
Upanisad where the people of Ibliyagrama (richmen’s 
village) in Kurukshetra cat kulmdsa after the crops had 
been destroyed by hail storms (I.10.2). 'Jhc Kw/zdsa- 
phiJpt jdtaka (No. 415) refers to it as the coarse diet of 
the poor {(lalidd(t) workman which he could carry 
about in the form of balls or lump, and to which 
on account of his poverty he could not even add 
a little oil and jaggery cilon'ikiuzi)^ Kub/idsa 

thus appears to have been a coarse thick gruel of 
almost solid consistency prepared l)y stewing beans® 
or maize, or any inferior grain in covered vessel 
with a little water (appodakii) and adding also guda 
and fat if one could afford. Yavaka was different 
from ktdii/dsa in that it was first pounded in a 
mortar (thus made Bhasya, II, 307) ami 

then boiled like tJic laircr. C/araka also considers 
ktihzidsu as a svimhiAzba^sja steamed food, heavy to digest 

^ Nir. 1.4. Dr. Samp renders it as 

sour gruel (Cf. Amara, kttlmdsa yavaka \ later ICo.sas add Kanjika 
yavaka. Also Vcdic Index where the meaning <»f sour-grucl is 
accepted. 

■ Jat. 111 . 406 ; on p. 408 sukkhaja aloHikaja ca . . kummasapinfiya. 
The commentary explains snkkhaya ntsnthaya^ and alonikdya as pbatyita 
virahitayay adding that ahntka meant mpphamtatla^ absence of 
jaggery. 

* Kalika (also Candra) includes hdmaya in the ^dadi group (IV. V 
103} and illustrates it as i-c., pulses suitable for 

making knlwdfa, Cakrapani on Caraka, sRtrasthana, XXVll. 260, 
explains kulmdfa as yafutpbtam m mdakasikfam Isalsvimam apdplkr 
iaki kulmSfamahttly. 
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and dry in effect (Sutra-sthana, XXVIL259). The 
kaulmdst tithi of Panini most probably coincided with the 
full moon day of Caitra when some kind of kindred 
perparation forms the ceremonial food. Katyayana refers 
to the vafakinl day which must be the same as the 
full moon day of Karttika when cakes of masha paste 
{vatflkas) are eaten as a matter of ceremony. 

(9) Palah (VI. 2.128). A sweetmeat made of pounded 
sesamum and sugar or gfida, as illustrated in' Ka^ika, 
^ndemi miSrath palalam ^uda-palalam (Vt.2.128) and iiln- 
palalaMy i.c. the paltik food made from ///r/ (VI. 2. 155) 
Its modern equivalent is tilakMfa. 

C. Smets. Panini mentions the following sweets : — 

(i) Madbn^ honey from which is derived the general 

term (V. 2.107) denoting all confectioneries. 

Honey prepared by the common bee is referred to as 
ksattdra (IV.3.110) treated as a satlijnd word. 

(ii) Gnda (IV.4.103), molasses, a universal product 
from sugar-cane juice in Indian villages. Panini^s phrase 
‘ excellent for making iijida ’ sddbti) refers fo some 
special variety of sugar-cane yielding better quality of 
gtdiu Kven now this consideration prevails with the 
farmers at the time of selecting sugar-cane seed for 
the next crop. Panini refers to vast sugar-cane planta- 
tions as Iksu-vam (VIII. 4.5.). 

(iii) Phdf^ita^ implied as a counter-example in sutra 
Vll.2.18 which mentions pbanta Vbdnitd denotes in- 
spissated juice of sugarcane boiled down to thick con- 
sistency, a preparation now called rdh in which crystallisa- 
tion sets in after some lime of boiling. 

(iv) Sarkard^ granulated sugar prepared from sugarcane. 

D. bAilk Products^ called gavjef and pajasja (IV. 3. 160). 
The Ashtadhyayi mentions curds, milk and butter-milk 
(rV.2.18) as occupying an important place in the pre- 
paration eff food articles. 
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DadbipayasJ (11.4.14) was an equivalent of modern 
dudha-dahu Vbdnta is given in satra VI 1.2. 18 in the 
sense of ‘ made without an cflFort ’ (andydsa). The 
Kajika understands ii as a * a hot decoction/ but the 
epithet anayisa points to the old meaning in the Sata- 
patba Brahma na (III. 1.3. 8), viz., creamy butter produced 
fresh {aydtaydma) as opposed to A new classical 

word, lutiyafhgavtna (Panini V. 2. 23) had come into use, 
quivalent to navanVa or butter produced by churning curds 
from the previous day’s milk, a practice universally 
followed in the rural ghee industry. 

Panini has an interesting sfitra Vdiuith deie (Vlll.4.9) 
which apart from its grammatical interest (i.e., cercbralisa- 
tion) acquaints us with the fact that different countries 
derived their names from the favourite drinks of their 
people. Of the four illustrations on this the first cited 
by the Ka^ika and repeated in the Candra vfiHi (VI. 4.109) 
refers to the people of the Uftnara country as being fond 
of drinking milk {Kstrapdnd linmtrdlp). The informa- 
tion seems to be grounded in fact. U^inara or the ancient 
§ibi Janapada had its capital at Shorkot near the left 
bank of the lower Chenab, and roughly corresponded 
with parts of Jhang, Multan and Montogomery districts 
famous for their breed of cows. 

'fhe Mahdhhdrata mentions wathifa (whey) as a 
favourite drink of the people in Vahika country, and 
Patafijali refers to nidtbiiika shop-keepers selling malhiUt 
(III. 528, mittbitam panyam-asya mdlbitikab)- 

r’. Vigef(tbks and t'rnifs. Among auxiliary articles 
of food Panini refers to faka (leafy vegetables), conked 
vegetables (/;/w/ 7 , IV.-1.42 ; also called ^rdttd in sutra 
TV.4.67), soups [sTipa VT.2.128) which must have been 
prepared from pulses like mndga and mdsa. Mention 
is also made of the practice of munching with food such 
digestive roots as radish and ginger called UpadaMf 
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(III.4.47). Among fruits majigo VJTI.4.5) 

and Jambu (rose-apple, IV.3.165) arc mentioned. 

Generally the name of the tree was also the name 
of the fruit (IV. 3. 163, Phaklnk), 

Cooking and other customs, (looking is called pakti 
(III. 3. 95). Frying-pans were used for cooking {nkhd,, 
ukl^Uy IV.2.17). The process of roasting on spikes on 
referred to as iuhl-karoti (V.4.65) and articles so roasted 
were known as fulya (IV.2.17). commentators in 

both the sutras understand this process to apply only to 
meat. Panini explicitly refers to mddisa in sTitra IV.4.67. 
Kautilya also mentirms shops of meat-sellers ipakva- 
mdttisika^ p. 144). 'fhey must be preparing kuha articles 
of food. 

The cooks in the time of Panini derived their desig- 
nations from two factors, firstly from their skill in pre- 
paring particular dishes, and secondly from the quantity 
which they were capable of cooking. The first point 
is referred to in VT.2.129, in which the names of various 
classes of cooks arc presumed, as deviMtlda and bhajh 
s/lda, i.e., cooks attached to temples and persons wlu) 
were expert in the cooking of vegetables.^® 

The practice of designating cooks on the basis 
('f their capacity to cook a particlular measure or 
quantity of food is referred to in sutra V.T.52. (flr>T3iriT?[gTr^ 
•T^rfr) This may have been a criterion to determine their 
wages and worth for employment in domestic and army 
kitchens. Panini himself speaks of those who were 
capable of cooking an d^haka, delta or pdtra measure and 
therefore distinguished as and 'TT’fNr respec- 

tively (V.1.53). Katyayana in a special varttika refers 
to the cooking of ^rfl«tf-mcasurc from which a female 
competent to cook so much was known as drauni or 

i®Cf. Artiia. Text, p. 239, referring to sida SLttd bbaksAakdra 
tendered as sauce-maker and sweetmeat-maker, respectively. The 
KS^ikfi understands Dmtsffda and BbSJJsida as place, names. 
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drau^ki (V.1.52; 11.352). Provision is also made for 
deriving names of cooks on the basis of cooking even 
higher weights^ i.e. dvyaibakl dvyd 4 hakikS^ dvyadhakind 
fPart,II.552 ; V.1.54). The popularity of these epithets 
is seen from another rule in which Panini gives as many 
as four variant forms for designating one who could cook 
a couple of kulija measure, e.g., fkf 

(V.1.55). 

The same principle held good in the case of uten- 
sils which were named from the quantity that they could 
contain {sambhavatl^ V.1.52) ^^prdsthika^ kaudavika, khd- 
rlkuy or that could be cooked in them {Pariwdpe 
paeab, 1 1 1.2. 3 3). The custom served a practical need 
in the economy of village life. At the time of 
communal feasts bigger utensils and jars are borrowed 
from other families both for cooking and for storage, 
and then it is found convenient to refer to those vessels 
by such names. 

Cm tom ary food payments^ Tlic information furnished by 
the following sutra is of special interest : cT^ PtTOnt 
IV.4.66. It teaches that the affix thak comes after the 
name of a food in the sense of * to whom this is to be 
given dai’y by virtue of an appointed custom.’ 

The word niyukta is \ital to the discussion. It 
comes from niyoga^ which according to Patafijali denoted 
an obligatory act or payment in respect of another 
person partaking of the nature of a debt.^ For example, 
if one had engaged a servant for a pana a day, the pana 
was a niyukta charge the payment of which at the end 
of the day was obligatory, and not optional. We must 
imagine those circumstances in which an article of food 

mjogfdab hbryam-fnam ta^a tadhhaoati^ (Bh&sya 
£. 391 ; in the course of an explanation of the varttika on sAtra 
ILx.43). 
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can become due in a like manner. We read in tl., 
Artha^astra of blkikta-karniakaras^ i.e., servants engaged 
on the stipulation of receiving daily food. In the 
actual village economy there has always existed a custom 
of giving a portion of the mid-day meal to certain domes- 
tic servants and menials, like the scavenger and the 
water-carrier, etc. Their daily wages in respect of the 
services rendered by them to the various families con- 
sist only of food articles which they are required to col- 
lect in the course of the day from the number of houses 
served. The village Brahmana also by virtue of his 
privileged position as Purohita gets a portion called 
agraSana^ which is no doubt referred to in the illustration 
(IgnMmjanikd {agre hhojmuu uswtti wyttUmn dijute) cited 
by the Ka^ika. In this case the members of the family 
cannot partake of their food unless the agnthhojana has 
been set apart, 'fhe point to remember is that the giving 
of niyukta hhaksas is neither of the nature of alms {bhiksd) 
nor depends on option, its payment is an obligatorv 
charge. Panini’s own examples of obligatory food pay- 
ments {juytikta bhaksas) are cooked vegetables (Jrdtid\ 
meat and boiled rice ijinuhso^ odufUf, IV.4.67) and bbakta 
(IV.4.68). A servant whose daily apportioned share 
consisted of only vegetables was ^rdmkit, or Srdnikl 
in the case of a female, and so for meat mdfhsika^ for 
rice odamka, and for bbakta bbdktika, the last correspond- 
ing to bbakta-karmakani of Kautilya receiving daily full 
meal. But the question arises how could vegetables, 
etc. singly make a complete {dS'itambhava^ III. 2.45) food 
for a servant who received vegetables or meat only from 
one house. *rhe reply is that the same person would 
be a irdntka in respect of one family, odanika in respect of 
a second, and dpupika in respect of a third. For example a 
female {udohart) agreed to take vegetables from one house, 
soup from another, meat and rice from a third and so on, 
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and thus she earned her complete meal. If she ser\-ed a 
confectioner {dpupika) she would naturally receive an 
aptipa a day as her payment for work, and with refer- 
ence to that particular house she would be called dpupikly 
i.e., a female receiving an apFtpa every day. 

Such an arrangement alone could have been respon- 
sible for the origin of different designations of servants 
based on the names of the different articles of food of 
niyukta share. This is a living institution in north Indian 
villages up to this time where cash payment is practicall 
unknown for domestic and menial service rendered. 

ImiUitkm, Panini distinguishes between two kinds 
of invitations to dinner, viz., nimanirana and annintrana 
(III. 3.161). According to Patafijali the former is an 
invitation to partake of havya and kavya foods, the 
acceptance of which is obligatory on the invited Brah- 
mana, and refusal would entail sin. Awantrana on the 
other hand is a friendly invitation and therefore optional 
{dmmtrane kdnia-cdrah^ IT. 165). 

Among food habits reference is made to fasting 
{jfraiay III. i. 21), satiety {subifa^ II.2.11) and gluttony 
{atidarika, V. 2.67, gbasmara^ iuUfwra^ 1 1 1 . 2. 1 60). 

Taverns and drinks. Urban culture is rcllcctcd through 
several institutions, as shops offering meat and rice 
{fnddmudana\ confectioners [dpupika^ IV. 4.51), theatrical 
shows {pre^sd, IV.2.80), and performances by various 
artists {filpins) like the instrumentalist {vddakd) musician 
gdyana^ III. 1. 147), and dancer {nartakxi^ III.1.145); but 
none of them so typically represents ihe climax of 
fashionable society as the vintners’ {^Saundika.y IV.3.76) 
shop or the drinking booth. There is enough material 
in the Ashtadhyayl to show that not only did people 
enjoy themselves with indigenous introxicating liquors of 
various kinds, but that they were using costly wines 
imported from distant places. 
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The following words denote tiic names of persons 
and places involved in the production and trade of liquor : 

— Drinking-booth (IV.3.76). 

San ^ika — ^Vintner do. 

Asiiti — ^Distillery (V.2. 1 1 2). 

Asuttvala — Dis tiller do. 

These are new classical words unknown in the old 
lir^bmaiia and Aranjaka literature. Intoxicating liquor 
is called madja (111. 1.100) and liquors in general sura 
(II.4.25). Of special interest is Panini’s mention of the 
maireja and kdipSdjana drinks discussed below. 

Maireja. Maireya was a kind of favourite intoxicat- 
ing drink. The word is unknown in the Rrdbmapa 
and Aranjaka literature, which suggests its introduc- 
tion in the post-Vcdic period. The Buddha, however, 
found the use of maireja so common that in order to 
rescue people from its baneful effects he prescribed an 
injuction against it. We are indebted to Panini for 
raising an important discussion about the accentuation 
of the word maireja^ and this has incidentally preserved 
some valuable facts about the nature of this drink. 

In the sixth book of the .Ashtadhyayi occurs the 
following sutra : annf^ (VI. 2. 70) ‘ The first syllable of 
the word preceding maireja, gets the acute when it denotes 
the ingredient of the same/ It implies that the word maireja 
enters into a compound widi words denoting its ingredients, 
and in such compounds tlie ingredient-denoting word is 
acute on the first syllabic. 

Leaving the particular grammatical point aside, 
wc infer from the sutra that Panini had a knowledge of 
the ingredients {attgini) of maireja liquor. It is not 
possible to understand the rule properly without having 
a knowledge of these constituents. Naturally there- 
fore an enquiry into the mixing parts of this drink 
becomes our first objective. 
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'ffae Artha^Stra enumerates six varieties of liquor, 
viz., mdaka, prasanna, dsava, arishfa, mairtya and mailm 
(Artha$astra l^cxt, p. 120). Fortunately for us the full 
recipe of mair^a is also given by Kautilya : 
wnnfTijTl 


(Arth. Text. p. izo). 

‘ Prepare a decoction of bark, mix it with jag- 

gery and add the powder of long pepper {pippalt) and 
black pepper {marjed) ; to it the powder of triplMld may 
be added optionally, — this is the recipe of mairtya' 

In the above recipe me^aifiAgt, pippah, marha and 
iripbald belong to one group and gu 4 ti to the other. Fur- 
ther light on this division is thrown by the two illustra- 
tions given on Panini’s sQtra by the Ka$ika : 

»TK 4^: I t\ir: I 
« « 

Both these examples refer only to the sweetening content 
of waireji/y madhUy and ouviously according 

to Panini’s intention as implied in the stitra, the word 
tifigdni refers c.)nly to the sweetening ingredients and not 
to the ausadhi contents used in the preparation of mairejif, 
like mefairngj and others. It may be rightly inferred that 
the attsadhi contents of w.ireja must have rcmainctl 
somewhat constant, whereas the sweetening contents could 
be changed from git4a to madhn or to sarkardy etc. The 
naming of maireya would thus dcp'.nd not on the constant 
ingredients, but on the sweetening parts subject to change 
(cf. Ka^ika. >r^Rr i) 

For example the customer ordering his maireya drink from 
the master of the booth would not say : Please give me 
mesairA^-maireya or tripbaldmaireyiiy but would express 
his desire for a variety in taste by ordering at different 
times for gudaniaireyay madhumaireya^ fiarkardmairoya^ 
pbdniiamaireya and i^furasamaireyay etc. 

The above varieties of madhnrararga mixed with the 
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decoction of the bark of msafftiff and other specified 
herbs, must have produced a correspondingly low or 
high quality of drink. Caraka tells us that maireya was 
primarily a madhura wine, a drink sweet in taste. 
'JThc choice of an inferior condiment like guda and 
pbdi)il(i, or of a superior one like refined sugar made all 
the difference in the quality, taste and price of the 
mair^a drink. The aristrocratic customer in the tavern 
would order superior grade of wine, and in the case of 
maireya this emphasis would fall naturally on the first 
part of the compound, i.c., on the word denoting the 
sweetening constituent and hence the acute accent on it. 

The Artha^astra mentions guda as a mixture of 
maireya in the recipe quoted above. It agrees with 
the example gudamaireya of the Kdsikd. I'he other 
example madhumaireya, i.c., maireya prepared by mixing 
honey lacks confirmation from the above statement in the 
Arthajastra. The question arises as to whether’ we are 
on good authority in assuming that other sweetening 
ingredients besides gud^ were also added to maireya. 

'I'he answer to this is in the affirmative. In the 
chapter relating to the duties of the Superintendent of 
Royal Storehouse, Kautiiya gives directions for the 
storage of liquids tasting astringent ; 

h wwr- 

tTTf*Ri: 'rupnftrr: ^ 

(Arth. Text, p. 5)4). 

‘ Mixture made by combining any one of the substances, 
such as the juice of sugar-cane, jaggery, honey, raw 
granulated sugar, the essence of the fruits of jambu 
and jack tree, — with the decoction of mefadrA^ (a kind 
of plant) and of long pepper should be stocked. To 
this the following may also be added if desired viz., 
cirbhita, cucumber, sugar-cane, mango fruit and the 
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fruit of myrohalam. This mixture should be either one 
month or six months, or a year old.^* This cons- 
ititutes the iukta-varga.* 

Although in this context Kautilya docs not actually 
use the name maireya for the liquid recommended for 
stocking in the royal store-house, the recipe leaves no 
doubt that high class mairaya was intended. The <madhi 
contents arc the same, vi 7 ., the decoction < f nie^airhgt 
and pippalt {markd is left out as of minor importance) ; 
in the optional group in place of tripbald alone, we have 
greater variety in timalaka^ dwraphala^ urvdruka and 
ikm-kan^d. in the enumeration of the sweet contents 
in place of gti 4 a alone we have six varieties, of which 
madhtt is also one. \X'e can now understand the example 
niadhthwainya given in the Ka^ika on Panini, Vf. 2. 70, 
since honey like gudla was also an aAga or constituent from 
which the particular variety of tmimya derived its name ; 
we may also imagine that both gndaniuireya and madbth 
maireya were legitimate, and ff)r the matter of that, 
ancient illustrations to Panini’s rule. The plural number 
of the Paninian word tn)gdni also stands justified from 
its reference to as many as seven varieties of sweetening 
ingredients mixed with mcrJ^'eyiiy viz. molasses 
honey sugar {i(trhtrd\ sugar-cane juice {iksiM'dSn\ 

thickened pastry {pbdnita) and sugar of jackfruii (jxniasa) 
and rose-apple {Jd/ubavd). 

YMpHdyiUhi, The name of the second important 
drink is Kdpiidyana referred to in sutra IV. 2. 99 : — 
Kdpiiydb sbplmk, 

Kdpifdyana and Kdpisdyitnt derived in the sense of 
‘ produced there ’ refer to the wine and grape exported 

I understand mdsika^ etc., not in the sense of ^to last for a month, 
or six months, or a year/ but as ‘so much old* (i.e. not but 
cf* Pl^ini V. i .80) since old wines were preferred, 
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from Kapifl. Kapifl“ is even today the home of the 
grape. In ancient days an excellent quality of raisin 
wine was manufactured in KapiSi region and widely 
exported.^^ We are again indebted to Kautilya for 
supplying the clue to the name Kapi^ayana : ‘ The juice 
of grapes is termed //W/w. Its ovrn native place is the 
commentary on such of its various forms as KapilayuMd 
and Hdrahuraka' (Arth. Trans, p.15})- Obviously 
there were two varieties of the grape wine, the Kapiid- 
yana produced in the region round Kapifi in north 
Afghanistan and the Hdrahuraka in the south in the 
valley of the llarahvaiti“ or Helmand. The black raisins 
are still called barahura^ and if is possible that the 
Kapifdyatia or northern variety of wine was made from 
the green and Hdrahnraht or (Jandhara wine from 
the black grapes. 

Kautilya's sentence, tasya svadeio vydkhyduum Kdpi- 
idyanam^ supplies the needed commentary on Panini^s 
Kdpiidyana which must have been the name of the reputed 
wines from that region. That Kapi^I was an emporium 
for this class of drinks is «lso proved by the recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries at this place ()f numerous glass flasks, 
fishshaped wine jars and drinking cups which were used in 
the wine trade until many centuries after Panini. (Cf. 
HsruvdUom at Begraw by Dr. Mackin). 

Kasdyas. Panini also refers to names of Kasdjas, 
or decoctions (Vl.a.io, Ad/jparyff-kasarayor Jdfati) of which 

Kapl^i is ancient Begram on the confluence of the Ghorband 
and Panjshir rivers. An inscription in KharosthT characters recent- 
ly found there settles the ancient site of the place. (Dr. Sten Konow, 
I^r()$thl Ins. on a Belgtam Bas-ielief Ep. Ind. XXIT, pin). 

Cf. Bindusira requisitioning raisin wine from Antiochos in the 
3td century B.C. 

^^HarabvM (Avestan), Harahuvati (O. Persian) San. Sarasvatl, 
also called HaraqQaifi (Cf. CH. I. p, 326). It is the modern Hcl mand 
(Vedic Index, 11 . 434; footnote to ^rasvatl). 
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the Kasika gives several examples. The dauvarika-kasaya^ 
must have been an intoxicating drink of mild effect 
specially prepared for the duavarika or the chamberlain 
officer, mentioned in Panini (VII. 3.4) and also in 
Kautilya (Arth. Text. p. 247), whose duties imposed on 
him the restriction to indulge only in the mildest kinds 
of drinks. 

Besides the above names, the Ganapatha of V.4.3 
(supported both by Kasika and Candra) includes kdlikd 
and avaddiika as names of special liquors. Kdlikd must 
be the same as kdlika surd in Kautilya (Arth. Text. p. 119) 
and avaddikd might be but another name for Iveta- 
surd of the Artha^atra p. 121, which was also called 
prasannd (cf. Kasika on V. 4. 14). .Katyayana refers to 
ltdhu in a vdrttika on II. 2.8. 

Distillation. In the distillery {dsuti^ V.2.112), ingre- 
dients were first prepared into a ferment (kJmm) ; and when 
fermentation had advanced to the requisite stage, they 
were termed dsaiya (III. 1.126), literally ‘ that of which 
the distillation has become imminent" (dvalyaka). The 
sediment or refuge {kalka) left after distillation was termed 
v/niya (III.1.117), a technical word in the vintner’s voca- 
bulary, literally meaning that ‘ which is fit for removal." 
According to Kautilya women and children could be 
employed for removing the surd-kinva^ or fermented dregs 
(Arth. Text p. 121). 

Another expression originating in the language of 
the drinking boottf was kane-haiya {pibati) regularised in 
sHtra 1.4.66, which corresponds to the English phrase 
* drinking to the lees." 




SO-CALLED GEOGRAPHICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL 
EVIDFJ 4 CE TO THE MAHABHARATA PROBLEM 

By P. R. Chidambara Iyer 

Mr. V. B. Atliavale, Professor, Nasik College, has con- 
tributed a series of articles to the Jourttal of the Gan^natlM Jba 
Kesemb Imtittite, in which he claims to have brought in some 
new Geographical, or what I would prefer to call seismolo- 
gical, as well as Astronomical evidence to prove what he 
conceives to be the date of the Bharata War and the GUi. 
As an astronomer with 20 years* past connection, in no mean 
capacity, with an institution like the Kttdaikanal Observatory, I 
became naturally interested in both the classes of evidence. 
On going through the author’s citations and arguments, 
however, I felt that I would be failing in my duty, if I 
allowed the several misconceptions to pass current in a 
responsible journal in which the articles have found publicity. 

On page 204, Vo. I Pt.2, Mr. Athavalc says ; — 

"(i) if the description of the earth disturbances on 
a vast scale be true we may expect a (?) simultaneous and 
similar effects in the same latitudes. For instance, the lati- 
tude of Delhi is 30 and that of Basra is the same. (2) 
But Basra being near the sea due to the earth disturbance a 
big sea wave is sure to rise and produce a deluge in the plane 
tract, the effect being similar to that at Dwaraka.” 

It cannot be surmised how and wherefrom the author 
got the notion that places in the same latitudes are simul- 
taneously and similarly affected by earthquake disturbances 
in any one place. So far as is known, there is nothing in 
seismology to support this assumption. It is well known 
that earthquake waves have a three-dimensional propagation 
in all directions from the origin or focus inside the 
earth and that even very moderate shocks ate recorded 

3 ) 
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by seismographs all over the world owing to the disturbances 
reaching and affecting the instruments. The class of large 
waves, known as free waves, which travel along the surface 
of the earth and which do all the damage in an earthquake 
also travel in all directions outward with reference to the 
epicentre, a point or area vertically above the focus. It 
cannot even be said that the disturbances travel more 
easily or quickly in the direction of latitudes than along 
other directions. In the face of these facts, when the author 
later on, page 207, says, “ It can also be shown that Mexico 
in America in the same latitude as Dwaraka had also been 
disturbed simultaneously,” he is certainly spinning out 
a fairy talc and not presenting any arguments based on the 
known facts and laws of science. The only explanation for 
this misconception seems to be that the author, from con- 
stantly seeing in the school maps the surface of the globe 
marked by latitudes and latitudinal zones of climates, etc., 
has, probably, erroneously imagined that the interior of 
the earth has also got stratified in latitudinal belts of 
homogeneous structure and that therefore disturoanccs 
starting in one belt travel more easily along the same belt 
than in other directions. 

Now coming to the statement marked (2) in the para- 
graph quoted above, if every earthquake were to produce a 
huge sea wave, then humanity would have long ago ceased 
to live, or would not have begun to live at all, in coastal 
towns. But, luckily, the author’s idea is chimerical. Only 
when an earthquake originates at the bottom of the sea and 
a subsidence or uplift of a considerable area of the sea floor 
takes place, thereby displacing a huge volume of water above 
it, does a seismic sea-wave or a tidal wave, as it is popularly 
called, arise of the magnitude to produce disaster on coastal 
towns and low lying regions beyond. But according to the 
author, “ the epicentre of the earthquake must have been 
in the part of the Himalayas near Hastinapur.” Then 
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where is the question of a sea wave to destroy Dwaraka and 
much less to produce the Biblical flood ? 

With regard to the flood itself. If the hlaljabharata is 
the authority for the Hastinapura earthquake, the Holy Bible 
is no less the authority for the flood. Genesis, chapters 
6, 7, and 8 give all the information about it. I find that 
there is not even the remotest hint of an earthquake as the 
cause of the flood. God did not say “ I will shake the earth 
to its very foundations and raise the waters of the deep which 
will swallow up the whole land and destroy man and all 
created beings.” On the other hand what the Lord did say 
was “ I will cause it to rain upon the earth forty days and 
forty nights ; and every living substance that I have made 
will I destroy from oflF the face of the earth.” And Genesis 
continues “ And the rain was upon the earth forty days and 
forty nights.” So it was all a fresh-water business, and true 
to this the 8 feet thick deposit on which Mr. Athavale relies 
so much is laid by fresh-water and not by sea-water. 
It is clear that the Lord even in such a wrathful mood did 
not think of producing an earthquake. The Babylonian 
tablet which the author quotes also confirms this. For it 
reads “ Six days and nights raged wind, deluge and storm 
over the earth. When the seventh day arrived the storm 
ceased. Hedges and fields had become like marshes . . ” 
So evidently the cause of the Biblical flood was purely 
meteorological and not seismic at all. It is strange that the 
author, discarding the purport of the authorities he himself 
cites, goes on making assertions suited to his own fancy. 

As for the fate of Dwaraka, it is well known tliat the 
Cutch region is constantly subject to tectonic forces. 
For example, on page 60, Earthquakes and Volcanoes, Bcnn, we 
find stated that “the irregular tilting of a wide tract of 
country was caused by the earthquake of June 16, 1819, 
in Cutch ; the country to the north was uplifted twenty 
feet, while to the south the land sank ten feet.” In a 
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similar way, the land on which Dwaraka stood might have 
gone down causing the town to be deluged by the sea. 
It is fantastic to seek to establish a connection between this 
and the Biblical flood. 

In his paper entitled “ The Exact Date of the Kutu War” 
Vol. Ill, Pt.i, the author claims to have clinched the date 
of the War by means of astronomy. For this purpose, 
however, he has, as the very opening sentence shows, put 
his entire reliance on two dubious factors, namely his own 
distortion or convenient misunderstanding of a plain and 
unmistakable statement in the Epic and the mention of a 
comet in lihisya. I shall take the comet first. 

How many comets were there ? In the verse 

II Bhisma a-ao 

Vyasa says that every day he was seeing the sun, at setting 
and rising, surrounded by comets. In the Kdmayana we 
have a graphic description of a day-light comet in W'?: 

So there is no mistaking for 
anything else. Then we have the direct mention of a 
fearful comet occupying Pu?ya. In the line 5 [Jn% E?; 
JISEftra: TE verse i6, the phrase EiJJT ERH; is 

taken by some to be indicative of a comet. So how 
many comets are we to understand by all these referen- 
ces ? Even ignoring those seen near the sun at sunrise 
and sunset as being faint objects, there must be two 
bright and fearful comets, one in Pu^a and the other 
in Jyc$tha. The author himself has noted these two 
references. But since two comets ate inconvenient to him, 
he says in footnote 13, page 21, that the first gives the 
position of the star in the head, and the second gives the 
extent of the tail, of the comet. He has bypassed the situa- 
tion by fusing the two into one comet, and, the ang ular 
distance between Pu$ya and Jyestha being nearly 120 
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degrees^, he * proves * that the comet was very big. 
Unluckily, however, he has thereby committed himself to a 
very palpable absurdity. 

In the months Alvina and Kfttika, the sun must be 
somewhere in the signs Virgo to Scorpio. It has evidently 
not occurred to the author that the tail of a comet has the 
peculiar idiosyncracy of always pointing away from the sun. 
So with the sun in that position it is not possible for any 
comet to extend between Pu§ya and Jyestba. If the head or 
nucleus be in Pusya, the tail has to be in the opposite direc- 
tion through the signs Gemini and Taurus, and if the nucleus 
be in Jyestha, the tail must lie along Sagittarius and beyond. 
Astronomers know this from actual observations and 
those of the general public who have seen the last apparition 
of Halley’s Comet in 1910 can easily recall to their minds 
how the enormous tail used to extend away from the sun, 
both when approaching it and receding from it. But Mr. 
Athavale has ‘ proved ’ that this comet of the Mahdbhdrata 
lay with its nucleus in Pu§ya and the tail extending towards 
the sun and past it to Jyc§tha in the celestial sphere. 

Granting, however, that the Mcthdbhdrata docs refer to a 
real comet, it might have been any great periodic comet or a 
new one of parabolic or hyperbolic orbit which appears only 
once never to return again. But the author insists on identi- 
fying it with Halley’s Comet. For this he adopts 77 years 
as its period and makes it a question of simple arithmetic 
to find its year and the (whatever it means) place of appear- 
ance, in face of the fact that to a professional astronomer 
the calculation of a comet’s orbit is a ticklish job. How 
difficult and uncertain it is can be seen from the remarks 
of Prof. R.A. Sampson, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, in 
the section Astronomy in An Outlim of Modern Knowledge^ 


^Ptom old observations of Halley’s Comet published in the 1910 
issues of Na/nre, 1 find that the maximum length, observed, of the tail 
of the Comet was only 43 degrees. But this itself is enormous, as it 
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Gollancz, page ii8. He says “The most famous^ofall 
the comets is Halley’s, which recedes considerably beyond 
the orbit of Neptune, and revolves in a period of about 
75 years, a period that varies according to chance encounters 
with the planets. Its return cannot be identified to a matter 
of five years without taking account of such perturbations.” 
And yet the author takes the interval between 1910 arid 
3016 and divides it by 77 and says that the comet is visible I 

In order to ‘ prove ’ the fall of meteors and fireballs 
mentioned in the Mababbarata, the author makes such a 
glib statement as this : page 21, “ When the earth is passing 
through the tail of a comet, the meteor showers occur. 
This coincidence corroborates the correctness of the state- 
ment.” I regret to remark that the temerity of such a state- 
ment is surpassed only by the ignorance it betrays. He 
has assumed that every time a comet, or at least Halley’s 
comet, appears, it is the inevitable business of the earth 
to pass through its tail and that it is a comet’s tail that 
drops down to the earth meteors and meteoric swarms. It 
is only just a probability that in April 1910 the earth was 
momentarily involved in the tail of Halley’s comet, but even 
then the tail is such a tenuous afiair that it could not have 
penetrated even the rarified upper layers of the earth’s atmo- 
sphere. Any book on astronomy will show that meteors 
cannot originate from such a gaseous thing as a comet’s tail. 

I may now turn to the author’s view of the two eclipses 
at 13 day’s interval. While the statement in the Epic is 
cleat and everyone of the workers has understood it to mean 
that an Amavasya took place on the 13th day with a solar 
eclipse, the author contends that only the bright fortnight 
and never the dark can be as short as 13 days, and that 
13 day eclipses arc always in the first half of the month 
and never in the second. For this assertion, he gives a 

* In the sense that it received the greatest scientific atienfi on and 
not that it was the biggest or most spectacular. 
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fallacious teason. He atgues that the moon attains 180” 
fiom the sun sooner than when it overtakes the sun to 
Amavasya. On this score he should not have misinterpre- 
ted the text to mean that it was the solar eclipse of 
Advina AmSvasya that was followed in 13 days by the 
lunar ecUpse of Kartika full moon. For since the sun 
and moon arc moving in the same ^rection in the celestial 
sphere, it is the relative motion of the moon with respect 
to the sun that makes the fortnights. Theoretically the 
two fortnights must be equal, since to create or annih ilate 
a difference of 180° in longitude it must take the moon an 
equal amount of time, the mean motion of the moon minus 
the mean motion of the sun being constant year after year. 
But actually there is a difference in the fortmghts, owing 
to the fact that neither the sun nor the moon moves through 
all parts of their orbits at any constant rate. As the two, 
however, form a cyclical system, it is impossible for this 
difference to be always on one side. It must be equally 
balanced between the two fortnights. In order to show 
how this operates, I have worked out from the Indian Epbe~ 
mtris of L, D. S. Piilai the lengths of the bright and dark 
fortnights of the KSrtika month for 15 years beginning at 
random with the year 869 A.D. The values are shown 
below : 

A.D. Year. Days in Days in A.D. Year. Days in Days in 



Br. 

dark 


Br. 

dark 


half. 

half. 


half. 

half. 

869 

15.28 

14.18 

873 

13-36 

*4.50 

870 

14.49 

14.82 

876 

15.30 

14.22 

871 

14.28 

15.17 

877 

15.56 

*3-98 

87Z 

13-97 

13-59 

878 

15.08 

14.34 

*75 

14.26 

*3-43 

879 

14.76 

*4.67 

874 

14-37 

15.21 

880 

14.1Z 

*3-34 




881 

*3-99 

*5-59 


F.6 
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The same values are also graphically represented in the 
accompanying diagram. It is interesting to sec how the 
difference in the fortnights goes on manifesting first on one 
side and then on the other, by gradual transition, with an 
obvious 5 -year cycle. In the year 3016 B.C., which is the 
year of the War according to JMr. Athavalc, the first fort- 
night of the Kartika month has 14.759 days and the second 
14.643 days, against his own thesis o£ shorter first half. 

The Saros period is not a sure guide to fix the appear- 
ance of eclipses in past years or future, especially when the 
period of time involved is in thousands of years. The 
author says that by working backwards by the Saros rule, 
he tried to find out the year in which the two eclipses sepa- 
rated by 13 days should occur in October and in the third 
millcnium which he got by his much vaunted Geographical, 
evidence. He also gives a simple rule, page 25, to find out 
whether a solar eclipse occurs or not in any particular 
year. Not only he but other vrorkers also rely on this. 
Fcllpses of course do occur for a long time at the 
indicated periods, but the question is whether they 
will occur in India. No eclipse will occur at the same 
place and time at any subsequent appearances. There 
is a slow change in solar eclipses by virtue of which 
they work round the earth like the thread of a screw 
from one pole of the earth to the oiher, the whole period 
taking about 1200 years, liverj’ 54 years they appear 
in nearly the same longitudes but then they are cither in a 
higher or lower latitude according to the direction in which 
they are progressing. For instance the total solar eclipse of 
1734 which appeared in India right across the peninsula 
from Bombay to Madras provinces, appeared at the next 
occurrence near the Himalayas in 1788, in central Asia in 
1842 and in northern Siberia in 1896, that is, in a period of 
162 years. To place reliance on this method for finding jout 
an eclipse which occurred or not in 3016 B-.C. is mere moon- 
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shine. Besides a check on the position of Rihu in that yeat 
makes it impossible for the eclipses to occur in Atfvina or 
Kartika. '^e longitude of R^u in 3102 B.C. the begin- 
ning of Kali. Yuga was 201.6952 degrees according to the 
Indian Empbemris page 335. Hven a rough calculation will 
show that in 3016 B.C. it will be in the sign Kumbha, but 
on the Kartika Paur^amasl day its longitude was actually 
26.16 degrees in Kumbha. This settles the question of 
the eclipse in ASvina or Kartika, as I hope Prof. Athavale 
will see, much better or more directly than his Saros 
method. 



DO THE REFERENCES TO THE YAV ANA INVASION 
OF INDIA FOUND IN THE YUGAPURANA, PATAN- 
JALT’S MAHABHASYA AND THE AlALAVlKA- 
GNIMITRA FORM THE EV1DENC1-: OF ONE SINGLE 

EVENT ? 

By N. N. Ghosh 

This paper is focussed on the suggestion made by certain 
scholars that the reference in the MdlavikagnmUrn to the 
Sunga-Yavana battle on the bank of the Sindhu provides 
supplcmentarj’ evidence to that in the Yugfi Purd^ and 
Patafijali’s Mahdbhd^et of the same event, namely, the 
Yavana invasion of India in the time of Pusyamitra 
^uAga ending in the siege of Pataliputra in the first phase 
and in the battle of the Sindhu in the next under the 
same leader.^ This paper purposes to show that the 
Yavana invasion mentioned in the Y«ga Pt/rdim and 
the Mabdbbdsya which ended in the siege of Pataliputra 
was a different event and sepaiatcd by a long period of 
time from the Yavana battle on the bank of the Sindhu, 
that the two battles were fought under separate Yavana 
leaders and that the references in the Y«ga Purd^ and the 
Mabdbhdsya cannot be mixed up w’ith that in the Kalidasa’s 
drama as the evidence of one common event. References 
of the Yavana wars in India in the second century B.C. 
during the reign of Pusyamitra ^unga are found in the 
Greek writings of .the first century B.C. and first ccntuiy 
A.D. as well as in the Indian literatures of the second and 
first century B.C. and in the Sanskrit drama Mdlavikdgnimitra 

* Rapson, CHI, Vol. I, p. J44 and p. jji ; Ray Chaudhuri, PHAI, 
jrd Button, p. 259, p. 267. 
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about whose date scholars differ between the first century 
B.C. and fifth century A.D.® 

The Greek writers give prominence to two names- 
Demetrius and Menander — ^aniong the conquerors of Indian 
kingdoms. But the Indian literatures do not name the 
Yavana leader or leaders who made Indian conquests. 

The earliest reference is made in Patafijali’s MaljoblM^'a 
(zoo B.C.) : Arunad Yavano Sdkttath^ Armwd Yavano jMad/^'a- 
mikdm. That is, the Bactrian Greeks were besieging Saketa 
(Ayodhya) and Madhyamika ((^hittor). 

Patafijali was a contemporary of Pusyamitra ^unga. 
'rherc is a passage in the Mahdhhdsya which states — iha 
mitradi Yijqydmab: “here we perform the ..sacrifices for 
Pusyamitra.” The use of the present tense to denote an 
action w'hich has been begun but not finished shows that the 
author of the passage was a contemporar)^ of Pusyamitra 
for whom he was officiating in the sacrifice. A passage 
in ibe Yuga Vurdna of the Gdrg^ Sadibitd (r. ist. Century 
B.C.) refers to the Yavana invasion of Saketa, Paficala 
and Mathura and the siege of Pataliputra. The passage 
is as follows : Taiab Sdkvtamdkraniya Vtnn'ildfiwathmddi 
iathd^ Yavandb dusiavikrdnidh prdpsyanti KusmiadlAaja^r, 

“ Having invaded saketa (Ayodhya), Paficala and Mathura 
the Yavana (Chief) will reach Kusumadhvaja (Pataliputra).” 
The names of the places, arranged according to the poetic 
flow, arc not evidently in geographical order, as I shall 
show later. The two lines following the above passage 
indicate that there was a siege of Pataliputra and a fierce 
battle under the mud walls of the city*. A subsequent 

* Among the scholars who claim the earlier date [loo B.C.] are 
Pandit K. Chattop2dhyaya and Rajabali Pandey. The most prominent 
among those who argued for the later date [400-500A.D.] is Mm. 
V. V. Mirashi. 

’ Jayaswal, JBORS, 1928. 
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{passage* ill the Yugfi Pffrdna further shows that the Greeks 
had ultimately to withdraw from the Middle India® because 
there broke out a terrible civil war among themselves in 
their home province.® 

There is no doubt that the Yavanas referred to here 
arc the Bactrian Greeks. A study of the history of the 
Bactrian Greeks confirms the truth of the traditions pre- 
served in the Indian literatures referred to above, llic 
Greek Satrap of Bactria, Diodotus 1 , revolted from his 
master, the Greek Emperor of Syria about 250 B.C. 
Since then Bactria remained an independent Greek monarchj' 
and defied the power of the Sclcucid empire of Syria, 
although tho house of Diodotus was replaced in Bactria 
by the house of Euthydemos who killed Diodotus 11, son 
of Diodotus 1 , about the last quarter of the third century 
B.C. By 208 B.C. Antiochus 111 , the Seleucid monarch of 
Syria, made a determined attempt to recover the lost pro- 
vince of Bactria which he invaded, and ultimately came 
to terms with Euthydemos, recognising the latter’s inde- 
pendence and accepting his friendship which was further 
cemented by giving his daughter in marriage to Euthyde- 
mos’ son Demetrius. 

Immediately following the treaty with liuthydemos, 
Antiochus led an invasion to India. Passing down the 
Kabul valley he found himself in the territoi) of an Indian 
raja ruling a kingdom in the country west of the Indus. 
The Greeks call him Sbphagasenos, (Subhagasena). The 
name indicates that he may have descended from the line 
of Virasena who, according to 'laranatha (History of Bud- 
dhism, trans... Shiefner, pp. 481) founded an independent 
western line of the Maurya family, ruling in Gandhara, 
perhaps during the reign of Samprati. (C.H.I. Vol. I, pp. 5 12). 

® Lines 40-44. 

* Madl^de/i nu javanS juddbadttrutadah. 

® AtmmhrQHtitaM i/^rm yuddbadt. 
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The invasion yielded no tangible result except a renewal of 
the traditional friendship, between the two houses of the 
Seleucids and the Mauf^as. At any rate, Antiochus was 
in no mood to emulate the Indian adventure of Alexander 
the Great and hurried back to Mesopatomia to meet fresh 
dangers nearer home. 

Euthydemos took full advantage of his treaty with 
Antiochus and of the lessons of the latter’s Indian expedi- 
tion, which having passed unresisted through the former 
territories of the Maurya empire up to the Indus revealed 
the weakness of the Indian resistance that could be offered 
against a properly equipped army. So, the policy of the 
Greek conquest of India initiated by Alexander, and later 
emulated with ill success by Selcucos Nikator and Antio- 
chus 111 , was taken up by Euthydemos. Me pushed the 
frontiers of the Bactrian kingdom southwards until they 
included the whole of southern Afghanistan. From 
this vantage position, he cast his longing eyes towards the 
land of the five rivers and probably ventured the execution 
of his ambitious design not before 197 B.C!., when Antio- 
chus was hopelessly involved in the meshes of theranti- 
Roman policy which ultimately proved his ruin. His Indian 
expedition was undoubtedly left in the hwds of his son, 
Demetrius, who had already proved his worth in 206 B.C. 
when he successfully negotiated a treaty with Antiochus 
on behalf of his father and married a Sclcucid princess. He 
is described by the Greek writers as ‘a comely youth* 
whose qualities impressed Antiochus. He must have been 
in 206 at least 17 or 18 years old. So in 197 B.C. he was 
a full grown young man of 26 or 27 years. Dcpictrig^ and 
Menander arc often bracketed by Greek writers as the con- 
querors of India (Strabo XI, 516). But Demetrius was no 
doubt the cider contemporary of Menander who survived 
the former by at about ten to fifteen years (Infra). The 
romantic career of Demetrius has survived in Chaucher’s 
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picturesque description of the ‘grcte Emetreus, the King of 
India.’ Demetrius must have made himself the master 
of the Upper Indus Valley and Central Punjab during his 
father’s life time and fixed his capital at Sagala (Sialkot) 
which he named Eutlydemia in honour of his father. The 
death of his father Kuthy demos in 190 B.C. occasioned an 
interruption in his Indian career. He went back to Bactria 
to be crowned king at the age of 33 or 34. He could not 
leave Bactria immediately after his accession to the throne 
and had to suspend his Indian compaigns for some years. 
He left his eldest son Euthydemos II as his sub-king in 
Bactria and appointed his second son Demetrius II, as his 
satrap to rule the country between the Hindukush and the 
Indus (Tarn, p. 157).’ 

It is during this final phase of his campaigns in India 
that he penetrated into the heart of the country as far as 
Pataliputra referred to in the Gdrgl-Samhitd cited above. 
The route indicated in the passage is confirmed by Patafi- 
jali’s Mahabhasya. It is by way of Chittor, (Rajputana), 
Mathura and Pancala (Western U.P.) and Ayodhya 
(Eastern U.P.) to Pataliputra. He must have taken the 
lower Indus route to reach India. The country of the 
Sauviras in Sind was first amquered by him. He founded 
a town there and called it Demtms after his own name, 
since he was the king now after his father’s death. A 
scholian (Weber, Indische Studien, p. jo) to the gramma- 
rian Patafijali (p.146) mentions a town Dattamitrl among 
the Sauviras and says it was founded by Dattamitra, who 
is named in the Mahdbhdrata as king of the Yavanas and 
Sauviras. A Nasik cave inscription (Ep. Ind., VIII, ^1905- 
6, p. 90 ; Ind. Hist. Quart. IV, 1928, p. 743) also refers 
to the existence of the town of Dattamitrl in Sind. There is 
thus no doubt that Demetrius, characteristic of the Greek 

* Greeks in Baciria and India by W. W. Tarn. 

F.7 
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conquerors, founded tliis polios to signalise his victory and 
also to keep his communications with the rear safe. The 
region of the Upper Indus was already secure under the rule 
of one of his brothers or sons. The fact that he called this 
new Greek polios in Sind after his own name shows that 
this new conquest took place after his father's death and 
his own accession. There is thus no doubt that in his 
second and final Indian venture he made Demetrias (Sind) 
his starting place for further penetration into the heart of 
India which ultimately led to the siege of Pataliputra referred 
to in the Indian literature which wonderfully corroborates 
and supplements the Greek accounts of Indian conquests 
by Demetrius and Menander. 

The Greek writers unfortunately do not name the 
places that Demetrius and Menander conquered in India, 
how far they entered, and what places they passed through. 
That information is obtained from the Indian literatures. 
Demetrius, as argued above, must have started from 
Demetrias (Sind) and as the geography of the country will 
show, he had to cross the desert of Rajpulana to come 
straight to Madhyamika (Chittor). From there he moved 
up, perhaps following the course of the Carmanvati 
(Cambal) which flows within 100 miles of Madhyamika to 
reach Mathura on the right bank of the Yamuna. From 
Mathura he crossed the Yamuna to reach the Paficala 
country. From this point he must have follow'ed the 
course of the Ganges towards the south for some distance 
and taken the easterly route to reach Saketa (Ayodhya) 
and then a southern turn to reach Pataliputra. Unfor- 
tunately neither the Indian sources nor the Greek sources 
name the leader of the Yavana invasion of Pataliputra. But 
a combined study of the two sources leaves little doubt as to 
the possibility (yf Demetrius being the leader. 

The invasion of Pataliputra must have been timed at 
a moment when prospects of success were most favourable. 
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He became king of Bactria in 190 B.C. when his father 
died. It must have taken a few years — 3 or 4 years at the 
least — before he could leave Bactria after making satisfac- 
tory arrangements for its governance and that of the Pato- 
panisadae. His conquests of Sind and the foundation of 
a Greek Polis there to make the headquarters for further 
operations into the interior of the country again must have 
taken considerable time. His conquest of Madhyamika 
(Nagari, near chittor) was not an easy task, in as much as he 
had to fight a most warlike people, the Sibis who inhabitated 
that country. It was followed by the conquest of Mathura 
where he must have consolidated bis rule, probably putting 
a general at its head. All these again must have taken a 
year or two in the least. At Mathura he must have watched 
the political situation in Pataliputra when the coupditat 
was successfully carried out by Pusyamitra ^unga in i 84 
B.C. and timed his march to the imperial city through 
Pafiacala and Ayodhya referred to in the Yi^ga Parana and 
the Ma/jdbbdsya. 

According to the Greek sources the leader may be 
either Demetrius or Menander both of whom have been 
bracketed together as the conquerors of India. It is, 
therefore, not a matter of surprise that many European and 
Indian scholars have differed as to who was the leader of 
the Yavana forces fighting against I^ijyamitra. Dr. Bhan- 
darkar {Ind. Ant, 1911, p. 114) holds that the siege of 
Pataliputra was led by Demetrius. Dr. Ray Chaudhuri, 
holds the same view and says that “ Menander could not 
have been the Indo-Grcek contemporary of Pusyamitra 
Sufiga. It is Demetrius who should be identified with 
the Yavana invader referred to by Patafijali and Kalidasa, 
one of whose armies was defeated by Prince Vasumitra 
(P.H./l./., 3td. Ed. p. 267.) Tarn seems to favour Menander 
as the leader of the Yavana forces invading Pataliputra. 
Prof. Rapson, like Dr. Ray Chaudhuri, mixes up the refer- 
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cnees in the Yu^ Parana and Patafijali with that of the 
Mdlavihagmmitra as evidence of the same war with the &Aga 
forces, but differs from Dr. Ray Chaudhuri by ascribing the 
leadership of the Yavana forces to Menander.® I do not 
subscribe to the view that Menander led the Yavana forces 
which having passed through Madhyamika, Mathura, Pafi- 
cala and Ayodhya besieged Patalipurta. The mistake of 
those writers who hold this view is primarily due to the 
mixing up of the references of the Yuga Parana and the 
MahdbJjasja with that in the Mdlavikdgnimitra. The earliest 
date of the siege of Pataliputra by the Yavana forces cannot 
be fixed before 184 B.C. when Pusyamitra Sunga ascended 
the throne. Demetrius was then in his full manhood, 
40 or 41 years old. Even though in his second Indian 
expedition, Menander and his brother Apollodotus accom- 
panied him as his lieutenants, it is more than improbable 
that he should have left the supreme task of invading the 
imperial capital in the hand of one of his younger and less- 
experienced captains, instead of leading the forces himself. 
Apollodotus was probably put in charge of the Greek Polls 
of Demetrias,® also of Madhyamika (near Chittor) from where 
he may have taken the south-westernly road to conquer 
Broach (the Barygas'.a of the Vmpltis) where large numbers 
of his coins arc reported to have been seen in circulation 
by the author of the Periplus of the Efythraean Sea in the 
first century A.D., although that region including Saura^tra 
had already passed into the hands of the ^akas in the first 
century B.C. Manander, likewise, may have accompanied 
Demetrius in his north-easterly march from Madhyamika 
to Mathura. It may be that sometime elapsed between 
the conquest of Mathura (if effected earlier than 184 B.C.) 
and the expedition to Pataliputra. If so, like a good 

’ CHI, Vol. 1 , p. 544, aad p. 551. 

• Numismatic evidence shows that at a later date he must have 
been transferred to rule the Upper Indus region from PufkalSvatl. 
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general he must have timed it with the great Brahmana 
revolution and the coupdftat led by Pusyamitra §uhga, before 
the latter should have time to consolidate his position on 
the throne, and when the feelings of the Buddhist subjects 
of the Maurya rulers were still running high against the 
usurpation of the Brahmana sendpati. This leads to the 
strong presumption, I repeat, that the invasion could not 
have been much after 184 B.C This is an important con- 
sideration which cannot be lightly dismissed, in connection 
with the correct finding of the leadership of the Yavana for- 
ces of the expedition. 1 shall show later that the Yavana 
war on the bank of the Sindhu referred tf) in the MdJavi- 
kagnimitra could not have taken place in 184 B.(^ 'lids re- 
ference speaks of a second war under a different leadership, 
when l^syamitra was an old man celebrating his A^vamedha 
sacrifice, perhaps a second one, and when Demetrius was 
long dead and gone. 

There is no doubt that Menander played an equally, 
if not more, important part in the Indo-Greek history of 
India, but that part he played after Demetrius 1 and his 
immediate successors died or got killed in action against 
Eucratides, and after the latter conquered the dominions 
of the house of Euthydemos in Bactria, Kabul valley and 
in both western and eastern Gandhara (Puskalavati 
and Taksa^ila). Eucratides took Bactria in C. i68 or 
167 B.C. and supplanted the house of Euthydemos by his 
own. The fight of Demetrius 1 against the usurper must 
have been a long and bitter one in which he, his two sons 
and a brother were killed. 

There arc numismatic evidences that Euthydemos II, the 
eldest son of Demetrius I and his sub-king of Bactria, died 
young. His coins show a very youthful polrait. Demetrius 
II, his second son, former governor of the Paropanisadae re- 
placed his brother as his father's sub-king of Bactria and was 
ruling the country when Eucratides attacked it in 168 or 167 
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B.C. (Tarn, p. 157 and p. 166), and was probably killed in 
the early phase of the war. Agathocles, the youngest son 
of Demetrius I, was evidently ruling the Paropanisadae 
from Kapisa, when Eucratides, after crossing the Hindu- 
Ku^a, attacked and took the city. Agathocles must have 
met his death, as all his coins issued from Kapisa show a 
young head, and Elucratide^ square bronze bilingual Kapisa 
coins replaced them. (E.. J. Rapson, 1905, p. 783, 

No. i). That Apollodotus, brother of Demetrius I, ruled 
Gandhara is evident from the type of his coins. His silver 
coins bear the types, ‘ Elcphant-Indian bull.’ The elephant 
and the bull arc common emblems in Indian mythology 
and are associated with the deities worshipped by various 
sects. The bull, as a numismatic emblem, is particularly 
associated with coins issued from the city of Puskalavati 
(Carsadda) in the Peshawar District. (C.H.J. vol. 1, p.3^7). 
E^ucratides had restruck a large number of such Gandhara 
coins of Apollodotus (BMC, p. XXXV). This shows 
that he conquered Appolodotus’ kingdom of Gandhara 
and in the fight Apollodotus probably died about 163 or 
162 B.(". which is about the date when Demetrius .1 also 
died.io 

This left only Menander among the companions of 
Demetrius to continue the fight against Eucratides. He 
was ruling the small territories east of the Jhelum as the 
representative of the house of Euthydemos. That the 
Indian conquests of Eucratides and his house were con- 
fined to Gandhara and did not extend beyond the western 
bank of Jhelum is clear. The coins of Eucratides or his 
son Heliocles who succeeded him do not indicate their 
rule in the central and southern Punjab. This shows that 
Menander had successfully resisted Eucratides and his 
house. The relationship between Menander and Demetrius I 

“ Tarn, p. 216, CHI. Vol. 1 pp. 447, and 457. 
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is not definitely known. But that it was a close one 
is clear. If lam is to be believed Menander was 
his brother-in-law, having married Agathocleia, the 
youngest sister of Demetrius. lie was born in a village 
called Kalasi in the Alasandadv%pd^ (Alexandria-under-thc 
Caucasus), the ruins of which have been discovered near 
Charikar, between the Panjshir and Kabul river.^^ According 
to Tarn he was a commoner and was not a Euthydemid 
by birth (larn, p. 124). If so, he must have been a man (jf 
uncommon merit, and having joined the army of Euthy- 
demos, rose to the rank of a general by the time Demetrius 
invaded India. After the death of Demetrius and other 
direct lieirs to the Euthydemos line, he probably legalised 
his position as the head of the Euthydemid family by marry- 
ing Agathocleia, and assumed the royal title. He is un- 
doubtedly to be identified with the Milinda of the Buddhist 
book, who ruled his kingdom from Sagala (Sialkot). His 
dominions in the east undoubtedly included Mathura. The 
passage in the YitgapHrana which states that the Yavanas 
had ultimately to leave the Middle countr\- on account of a 
severe fratricidal war among themselves evidently refers in 
the first instance to Demetrius — Kucratidcs war in which 
Demetrius lost his life about 162 B.C. and to the l(;ss of all 
the Greek possessions of the Madhyade^a except Mathura. 
Menander who was probiibly a general governing Mathura 
was put in charge also of the Central and Eastern Punjab 
which Demetrius had ruled himself from the capital of his 
Indian empire — Euthydemia (Sialkot) before leaving to meet 
Eucratides in Bactria. Menander's association with Mathura 
is a long one — first probably, as 1 have already suggested 
above, as its Governor under Demetrius and then as the 
Greek king of the Central and Eastern Punjab. I'he dis- 

Milindapa^ba^ p. 126. 

“ CHh VoL p. 1 550. 
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covery a of large number of his coins and a hoard of 96 
fresh coins of his son Strato I in Mathura undoubtedly 
shows that Mathura remained a part of Menander's 
dominions till the time of his son. This is an important 
fact which will help us to identify the river Sindhu on the 
banks of which a Yavana battle was fought as referred to 
in the Mahwikd^iiwitra. 

There is both numismatic and literary evidence that 
Menander was a Buddhist. The use of symbol of cight- 
spoked whcel^ on one of his bronze issues of coins proves 
his adherence 10 Buddhism. In the Milindapaliba we find 
that he became a convert 10 Buddhism after a protracted 
discussion with the Buddhist Thera Nagasena, and after 
his doubts were satisfactorily removed. A convinced con- 
vert generally becomes a jealous upholder of his faith. His 
court became the resort of Buddhist monks whom he 
sheltered from the persecution of Pu§yamitra Sunga. 
Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, bears clear testimony to 
this fact. This is lx)rne out by a passage in the Divjdvadami 
(of much earlier date) that Pupyamitra Sunga issued a pro- 
clamation, setting a price of one hundred dinaras on each 
head of a Sramana living in iJakala. I have shown else- 
where^^ I hat Pusyamitra Suhga as the head f)f the Brahmana 
reaction against the Buddhist rule of the Mauryas and the 
leader of the successful roupditat which installed the Brah- 
mana ^uhga rule in Magadha had as a matter of logical se- 
quence of events to follow a vigorous anti-Buddhist policy. 
Under this historical background it is not possible to dismiss 
the testimony of Taranatha and the Diiydvaddna as mere 
baseless traditions. 

Tarn however, does not believe it and thinks that the •wheel' 
is the symbol o£ fajoeokravarti. 

Vide my article in B.C. Lav Mmortal VoL I ‘ Did Pusya- 
mitra Simga pematU tb$ BadUnttsV, 
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Undet this background it is possible to understand 
Menander's Indian policy vis-a-vis Pu^yamitra ^unga in 
clear perspective. The growing empire of the SuAgas 
bunted on Menander’s eastern outpost of Mathura from 
Paficala in the north and Vidifi in the south. This was the 
political motive of his conflict with the Sungas. Added 
to this was his religious affiliation which rallied round his 
banner the Buddhist elements against the ^unga rule. He 
challenged Pu^yamitra’s imperial claim when the latter was 
preparing to perform a horse sacrifice, and the imperial 
fcjrces guarding the sacrificial horse were camping some- 
where in Central India above Vidi^a and below Mathura, 
llie challenge was well-timed. It was as a resistcncc to the 
A^vamedha bound to invoke the enthusiasm of the Buddhist 
adherents. The nearness of the imperial forces to Mathura, 
where a strong Greek force always resided, gave him a 
strategic advantage which he was bound to utilise. Ac- 
cording to the Mdlavikd^imiira^ the battle took place on 
the bank of the Sindhu in which the Yavana force was 
defeated. A close view of the map of that part of the 
country will show that the reference in the drama as to the 
battle ground was correct.^ The highroad from Mathura 
down the bank of the Yamuna met at a point, about a hun- 
dred miles below the city, where the river Sindhu branched 
off from the Yamuna as its tributary to flow southward 
into Central India. There is no doubt that the Yavana 
force issuing out of Mathura followed this high-road and 
met the Sunga army somewhere on the bank of the Sindhu. 

Now I come back to my original thesis that the Yavana 
war referred to in the Mdlavikdffiimitra and the Yavana 
war referred to in tiie Yuga-pttrd na and by Patafijali are two 
difierent events, independent of each other and separated 

The view of the scholars who identify the Sindhu with the 
Indus is unacceptable. VfdeLlLD,, 1923 ; Journal U,P. Hist, SocUty^ 
July 1941. 

F.8 
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by a considerable time. The Yavana invasion of P&taliputra 
through- Madhyamika, Mathura, Paficala and Ayodhya as re- 
ferred to in the YugapuraAa and Patafijali’s Mahabbdsja took 
place when Demetrius was alive and Pusyamitra liad just sat 
on the throne {supra pp. 51-52). The Yavana war on the 
river Sindhu took place when Pusyamitra Sunga was an 
old man, having had a grandson of sufficient age to be 
able to command the imperial forces guarding his sacrificial 
horse. Again, it is highly inconsistent that Pujyamitra 
should celebrate a horse sacrifice to substantiate his claim 
to suzerainty of the Middle India, referred to in the drama, 
at a time when even the neighbouring countries of Saketa 
and Paficala were in the Greek hands and Pataliputra itself 
was besieged, as referred to in the Yngapurdna. 

Patafijali^s use of the present tense in liis reference 
to the performance of a sacrifice for Pusyamitra and the 
imperfect tense in his reference to the siege of Madhya- 
mika and Ayodhya no doubt proves that the two events 
were almost contemporary and occurred during his life 
time. Patafijali^s reference to the siege of Madhyamika 
and Saketa certainly corroborates the evidence of tlic Yuga~ 
purdpa regarding the events which ultimately ended with 
the siege of Pataliputra, and if the sacrifice mentioned 
in the Mdhdbhdsya was a contemporary c^’e.nt, as probably 

is, it must have been performed by Pusyamitra, either in 
celebration of the relief of Pataliputra from the Yavana 
attack, or as a royal act of the revival of Brahmanical sac- 
rifices, or both, but never as a claim to suzerainty of the 
Middle India. That claim could only be advanced after 
he had recovered most of the lost provinces in the U.P. 
and Central India and built up an empire and consolidated 

it. The evacuation of the MadhyadeSa except Mathura 
by the Yav.anas on account of civil war among 
themselves must have considerably helped Pusyamitra 
in his task of empire building. A considerable time 
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must have elapsed between the earlier Yavana movement 
through Madhyamika, Mathura, Paficala and Ayodhya end- 
ing in the siege of Pataliputra and now, when another Yavana 
battle was fought on the bank of tlie Sindhu on the occasion 
of his horse sacrifice. This was perhaps his second 
Ajvamedha, after Patafijali was probably dead. For, 
if he was alive, he would probably have made use of this 
important historic event to illustrate a grammatical rule. 
He made frequent use of current historical events for this 
purpose. An independent piece of evidence, the Ayodhya 
inscription (Ep. Ind. XX, pp. 54-58), though indirect, lends 
valuable support to this conclusion. The inscription 
contains this significant passage : ‘ koialadbipetM dvintf- 
vadmedlkiyajinab sendpateh Pusyamitrasya,^ 'fliis shows that 
he performed at least two horse sacrifices, the first one as 
I showed above, as an act of revival of Brahmanism after his 
accession to the throne and the relief of Pataliputa from 
the siege of the Yavanas under Demetrius, and the second 
one to uphold his claim to suzerainty of the Madhyade^a in 
the evening of his life, probably a few years before his death. 

Therefore, it is clear that the sacrifice mentioned by 
Patafijali and that mentioned by Kalidasa do not refer 
to one Yavana war. There were two Yavana wars under 
two different Yavana leaders — one under the walls of 
Pataliputra and the other on the bank of the Sindhu, each 
separated by a long period of time. 

The leader of the first Pusyamitra-Y avana war, I have 
shown, was Demetrius. But he was dead and gone when the 
second Pusyamitra-Yavana battle on the river Sindhu was 
fought. The Yavana leader of this war was undoubtedly 
Menander or one of his generals. 

Two circumstances point to the personal leadership 
of Menander himself. First, Menander was alive then. 
Pusyamitra died in C. 148 B.C., and the horse-sacrifice was, 
ipso facto, held earlier than this date. The battle on the 
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bank of the Sindhu was in connection with this sacrifice 
and was fought still earlier. So the event of the battle may 
be reasonably put 2 or 3 years before his death. Menander’s 
death, according to Tarn’s calculation based on Greek 
records on which he is an authority, took place about 150- 
145 B.C. (Tarn, p. 226). It cannot be said either that he 
had become a very old man when he died, and as such was 
incapable of leading an army. The fact that his son, Strato 
I, was a minor when his father died, points to the fact that 
Menander had not reached a very old age. His latest 
coins show the head of a middle-aged man^®. Secondly, 
Menander, as a Buddhist, knew that his personal command 
of the army would invoke the enthusiasm of the Buddhist 
adherents and effect a rally round his flag in his crusade 
against Brahmanism and Brahmanic rule. This well-known 
war strategy he was not likely to ignore. 


C H 7 . Vol. I plates VI, 14 ; pi. 6 ; pi. VI. 7. 



MUGHAL REVENUE IN 1680 A.D. 
fiv Dasharatha Sharma 

Tn a Rajasthani manuscript bclonjjinjj to my library, 1 find 
the following interesting entry : — 

“Now begins an account of the Imperial Provinces. 
There are 21 snhas, 169 sarkars, 4187 moMs. Their total 
revenue comes to 8,49,17,000 dam. As the provinces of 
Kandhir is no longer in the Empire, the number of the 
present subas is 20.” 

A little further ihc copyist notes that his facts had Ixcn 
copied in V. 1885 (1826 A.D.) from an account-book cf 
Mohta Ramsingnji, and that originally these had been 
taken down from an Imperial account-book of V. 1757 
(1680 A.D.). 

As the figures given by nim are likely to be of consider- 
able use to students of Mughal History, I reproduce them 
here, with a few remarks of mine in the. footnotes. 


Subas. 

Sarhars 

Mahals 

Dam 

Jahanibad 

12 

229 

74 , 15 , 00,000 

Akbatabad Agra 

14 

268 

96,23,90,095 

Lahore 

7 

300 

8741,95,00- 

Kihal 

1 

}5 

12,35,06,000 

MultSn 

4 

92 

23,35,30,000 

Malwa Ujjain 

11 

251 

55 , 7140,000 

Khande^a 

4 

no 

40,88,90,000 

Deccan 

J 

80 

52,87,20,000 

BerSr 

10 

191 

49,72,61,000 

Teligana Ramgarha 

2 

42 

2,00,0^,000 

Teligana De$a 

1 

45 

2,58,50,000 

IllShabas 

16 

260 

57,38,35,000 
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Stibds 

Sarkars 

Mahals 

Dams 

Ajmer 

1 

222 

54,21,10,000 

Behar 

8 


57,48,55,000 

Orissa 

II 

218 

46,29,90,000 

Ayodhya 

5 

190 

26,48,55,000 

Thatta 

5 

54 

9,23,90,000 

Ahmcdabad 

^9 

193 

46,29,90,000 

Bengala 

27 

IT27 

94,00,00,000 

Ka^mir 

I 

46 

23,02,60,000 

Kandhara (which 

is 



not now within the 



Empire) 

I 

5 

7,97.00,000 


After totallins^ the revenue of the Sitbds as 8,49,^5,17,000 
dams which he reduced to Rs. 21,23,37,925 at the ra^c of 
40 dams per rupee, tiu Ms. wes on *0 sfat. that a more 
accurate total is 8,78, 33, 56, 095 dams or Rs. 21,95,83,902. 

Then follow the following details about the Ajmer 
Province. 

“Ajmer has 8 sarkdrs^ 233 pargands and a revenue of 
63,28,63,650 dams which would mean Rs. 1,58,21,581 at 
the rate of 40 dams to a rupec.^ 

“Sarkar Ajmer has 29 pargands with a revenue of 


11,70,35,262 dams ot Rs. 

29,25,881-8-0. 


). 

Bareli Ajmer 

1,00.42,000 dams or Rs. 

2,51,046 

2. 

Par^a.'.d Atain 

45,00,000 „ „ „ 

1,12,500 

3 - 

„ Kishangarha 

20,00,000 „ „ „ 

50,000 

4 - 

„ Bandar Sidlirl® 

10,00,000 „ „ „ 

25,000 

3 - 

„ Saliraabad 

16,00,000 „ „ „ 

40,000 

6. 

„ Ambci 

1 6,00,000 „ „ „ 

40,000 

7 - 

„ Moaabad 

27,00,000 „ „ „ 

67,500 


^Curiously enough this account differs from that given above 
where the number of sarkOrs is given as 7, the par^mas 222, and the 
revenue as 54,21,10,000 dams. Actually the sarkars enumerated come 
only 10 7 ; so the previous account is probably the more reliable of 
the two. 

* Aind-Akbari has Bftndhan Sandari. 
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8. Pargand Phagi 

8 

0 

8‘ 

dams or Rs. 

85,000 

9 - 

99 

Bhairariin 

25,00,000 

99 

39 

99 

62,500 

10. 

99 

Jhak 

1 2,00,000 

99 

99 

>9 

30,000 

11. 

99 

Devgaon 

23,65,000 

99 

99 

99 

59.“5 

12. 

99 

Khaval 

21,41,121 

99 

99 

9 ' 

53 . 55 ? 

13- 

99 

Parbatsar 

30,46,200 

99 

99 

19 

76,155 

14 - 

99 

Tosina 

25,06,312 

9 ? 

99 

99 

62,657/8 

n- 

9 ) 

Bhanay 

44,05,000 

99 

91 

'9 

1,10,125 

16. 

99 

Masuda 

19,20,000 

99 

99 

99 

48,000 

17 - 

99 

Kharba 

6,60,000 

>9 

99 

99 

16,500 

18. 

99 

Bhairuda 

7,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

17,500 

19. 

99 

Bahala 

12,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

30,000 

20. 

99 

Kckri 

42,60,000 

9 » 

99 

99 

1,06,500 

21. 

99 

Sarwar 

40,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

1,00,000 

22. 

99 

Rajgarh 

14,30,000 

99 

••9 

» 

? 5,750 

* 3 - 

99 

Jojawar of 








Rana Rajsingh 

19,00,000 

99 

39 

99 

47.500 

24. 

99 

Sambhar 

2,48,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

6,20,000 

ij- 

99 

jobner 

15,159000 

99 

99 

99 

37,875 

26. 

99 

Marot 

65,96,000 

99 

9 J 

99 

1,64,900 

27. 

99 

Nurana 

55,16,000 

99 

99 

99 

1,57,900 

28. 

99 

Rasulpur 

14,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

55,000 

29. 

99 

Harsor 

16,86,000 

99 

>9 

99 

42,150 

30. 

99 

Sanghan 

3,40,000 

99 

99 

99 

8,500 


30. 'Pftrgtwds including 11, 70,35,26?. dams „ Rs. 29,85,881-8 
Ajmer Hnveli 

** Sarkdr Rantivambhor of the Ajmer sabd has par- 
gapids with a revenue of 24,14,09,000 ddm^ i.c., Rs. 60,35,250. 
The rM (perhaps the actual sum payable in the Imperial 
Treasury) was Rs. 60,35,225. 

1. Pargahd HavcW 3,00,000 „ „ „ 7,500 

2. „ khilacpur 20,00,000 „ ,, „ 50,000 

*The number of par^mis actually enumerated is 71. So the 
copyist should have put here 71 instead of 81. 
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3. Pargam KhitanI 

15,00,000 

dam or Rs. 37,300 

4 - » 

EtSwah 

1,16,00,000 


*9 

„ 290,000 

5 - .> 

Jaitpur 

14,00,000 


99 

99 35*000 

6. 

Bhagwantgairha 29,30,000 

»9 

99 

« 73.750 

7 - » 

Bilapa 

10,00,000 

99 

99 

r9 25,000 

8. „ 

Alanput 

30,00,000 

9 > 

99 

» 75.000 

9 - .. 

Bhadalab- 






Kundo* 

46,00,000 

1' 

99 

99 II59OOO 

10. „ 

Vatan 

150,00,000 

99 

99 

» 375.000 

II. „ 

Islatnpur 

20,000* 

99 

99 

» 5.000 

12. „ 

Anand 

470,000 

>: 

99 

,9 11,750 

13- n 

Vanahata 

30,00,000 

9 * 

99 

„ 75.000 

14 - .. 

Chatsu 

1,32,00,000 

99 

99 

„ 330,000 

15 - » 

Malpura 

1,20,00,000 

99 

99 

„ 300,000 

16. „ 

Nainva 

75,00,000 

99 

99 

„ 187,500 

17 - » 

Nivai 

3,00,000* 

99 

99 

„ 75,000 

18. „ 

Malarna 

1,00,40,000 

99 

99 

„ 2,51,000 

19- » 

Baroda 

6,00,000*^ 

>9 

99 

„ 1,50,000 

20. „ 

To^a Nagar 

70,00,000 

99 

99 

» 1,75.000 


chal 





21. „ 


1,09,00,000 

99 

99 

„ 2,72,500 

22. „ 

Bhura Pahaj 

5,30.000 

99 

99 

„ 8,250 


Phusoda 

11,70,000 

99 

99 

., 29,250 

24. , 

Clihahan 

19,80,000 

99 

99 

49.500 

25 - » 

Delawafa 

10,00,000 

99 

99 

„ 25,000 

26. „ 

Khairabad 

3,20,000 

99 

99 

„ 8,000 

27. » 

Khan^ar 

24,00,000 

99 

99 

„ 60,000 

28. n 

Loharwara 

8,20,000 

99 

91 

„ 20,500 

29- ,, 

Bundi* 

80,00,000 

99 

99 

„ 2,00,000 


* Most probably the same as Bhadtaon of the Ain^i^Akhui, 

* The copyist appears to have missed out one aero. 

* Here again the copyist seems to have been at fault. 

UM. 

*With this is added the note that BOndi has 360 villages with 
the revenue of Rs. 3509000. 
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30. 

Pargana Patan* 

40,00,000 

dam or Rs. 

1,00,000 

31. 


Lakhera^® 

10,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

25,000 

3 *. 

*9 

Khatka^ 

40,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

1,00,000* 

33 - 

91 

Bal^a 

10,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

25,000 

34. 

99 

Kota 

120,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

300,000 

35 - 

91 

Paliyata 

34,00,000 

If 

99 

9 * 

85,000 

36. 

99 

Kumbhala 

16,00,000 

'9 

99 

99 

40,000 

37 - 

99 

Atevan^® 

40,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

100,000 

38. 

99 

Unayara 

37,30,000 

99 

99 

99 

93.250 

39 - 

99 

Autaroda 

54,30,000 

>9 

99 

9 * 

135,450 

40. 

19 

Khatoli 

5,90,000 

99 

99 

99 

H ,750 

41 - 

9 » 

Bamara 

100,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

250,000 

42. 

99 

Pakaladji 

30,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

75,000 

43 - 

99 

Batnvali 

61,27,000 

99 

99 

99 

153.175 

44 - 

?9 

Talav 

12,20,000 

99 

99 

99 

30,500 

43 - 

99 

Balakhedo 

10,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

25,000 

46. 

99 

Jhiyai 

17,20,000 

99 

99 

>9 

43,000 

47 - 

99 

Chhapari 

33,00,000 

99 

99 

>9 

82,500 

48. 

99 

S^godo 

45,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

107,500 

49 - 

9 - 

Sopar 

140,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

350,000 

JO. 

99 

Karwar 

12,50,000 

99 

99 

99 

31,250 

51 - 

99 

Mangrol 

6 o,8o,c:oo 

99 

99 

99 

152,000 

54 - 

99 

Lunehara 

8,50,000 

99 

99 

99 

21,250 

53 

99 

SlhasalP* 

10,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

25,000 

54 - 

99 

Sarsop 

23,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

57.500 

55 - 

99 

Ambero 

1,20,000 

99 

99 

99 

30,000 

56. 

99 

Loharwara 

8,00,000 

99 

99 

>9 

20,000 

57 - 

99 

Nagar 

36,70,000 

>9 

99 

99 

91.750 


•With this is added the note that Pifso has 41 villa^s with 
the levenue of Rs. 6a},ooo. 

MHete the note adds that LSkheri has 4a villages with the tevenue 
of Rs. 100,000. 

“ Hete the note adds that Khatkar has 240 villages with the tevenue 
of Rs. }oo,ooo. 

‘•"AtBv” of the AiiH-AMart. 

*• “ Sdiansari ” of the Aithi-Akbaii. 

P.9 
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58. Rawdhan 

11,20,000 

dims ot Rs. 

z8,ooo 

J 9 - 


Majhata** 

50,00,000 

99 

99 

99 


66. 

9 ) 

AmbalwSd 

8,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

20,000 

61. 

99 

Bambhori 

15,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

37.500 

62. 

63. 

64. 

99 

Kha^hata 

Jalwaro 

Gogot 

6,00,000 

27.00. 000 

26.00. 000 

99 

99 

99 

15.000 

67,300 

65.000 

99 

91 

99 

99 

65. 

99 

Kun^I 

6,00,000 

>9 

99 

99 

15,000 

66. 

99 

Richhw6“ 






67. 

68. 

99 

99 

Cacranl“ 

KabanP^ 

8,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

20,000 

69. 

99 

Binayat“ ^ 






70. 

11 

Gota^ 

5,00,000 

99 

9 > 

99 

12,500 

71 - 

99 

Majhata Pargana“ 






‘‘ Sarkar Chitore of the subd Ajmer has 34 pargands with 
the revenue of 10,45,40,000 ddm^ or Rs. 26,13,500. 


I. 

HaveO Chitotc 

10,00,000 

ddmsotPs. 2,50,000*® 

2. 

Par^ma Udaipur 

22,00,000 

99 

99 

99 55,000 

3 - 

99 

At^eto 

2,00,000 

99 

99 

99 5 >000 

4- 

99 

Mohl Islunpur 

1,50,000 

99 

99 

.. 3.750 

5 - 

99 

Kosithal Sa- 







lampur 

11,00,000 

99 

99 

.. 27.500 

6. 

99 

Bhaiasarod 







Oparmal 

35,00,000 

99 

99 

99 87*500 

7 - 

91 

Veghun 

20,00,000 

99 

99 

99 50,000 

8. 

99 

Baghor 

8,00,000 

99 

99 

„ 20,000 

q. 

99 

Pur 

80,00,000 

99 

99 

2,00,000 


A note adds that the number of villages in it was 1440 and the 
levenue 1,51,00,000 dims, 

A note adds that it had 12 villages. 

A note adds that it had 160 villages. 

A note adds that it had 62 villages. 

^*A note adds that it had 12 villages. 

This name is repeated by the copyist with the addition of the 
word par^sana*' at the end of pargtma Majhara.” 

Either the dims or the rupees are wrong. 
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xo. 

Pargftnd Jlharan 

30,00,000 

nl» 9 Kro£Rs. 75,000 

II. 

>9 

Kapasan 

11,00,000 

SS 

„ „ 27,500 

12. 

» 

Sada^i 

5,00,000 

SS 

„ „ 12,500 

* 3 - 

VS 

Sajadpur 

10,00,000 

SS 

„ „ 25,000 

14. 

9 S 

Ghosudl 

3,00,000 

SS 

SS SS 7 s 5 ^ 

15 - 

SS 

Mad^iva 

2,00,000 

SS 

SS SS 5 S^OO 

x6. 

n 

Hamirpur 

50,000 

SS 

SS SS ^s250 

* 7 - 

s> 

Nlmach 

20,00,000 

SS 

SS SS ^OfOOO 

18. 

ss 

Radnor 

10,00,000 

SS 

„ „ 25,000 

19- 

9 S 

Ma^L^Igarh 

80,00,000 

SS 

» » 2,00,000 

20. 

Sj 

DOngarpur 

i6o,oO;OOo 

SS 

„ „ 4,00,000 

21. 

S 9 

Banswara 

80,00,000 

SS 

„ „ 2,00,000 

22. 

9 S 

Magdil 

21,00,000 

SS 

» » J2,JOO 

23- 

SS 

Sawar 

34,00,000 

SS 

» » 85,000 

* 4 - 

IS 

Vagero 

47,00,000 

SS 

» » 1.17.500 

* 5 - 

s> 

Samel 

2,90,000 

SS 

.. » 7.»50 

26. 

)S 

jajpur 

41,90,000 

SS 

.. .. 1.04,750 

* 7 - 

SS 

Phuliyo 

44,60,000 

SS 

„ „ 1,11,500 

28. 

»s 

Chainpur 

1,50,000 

SS 

.. .. 37.500 

29. 

SS 

Rampuro 

148,00,000 

SS 

>. 3.70.000 

30-54. . . . 


..ai 




“ Sar/ur Nagor of the subd oi Aj 

mcr 

had 31 parpfum^ 

its 

18 patt^ be included. Revenue i 

,91,61,000 dams 1 

Rs. 

4,79,035 ; 7,30,94,388 dam or Rs. 18,27,359-12-*®. 

I. 

The Emit 

3,00,000 ( 

ddmsotP.'&. 75,000 

2. 

The Kasbab Nagor 






Fort 

1,20,000 

SS 

.. » 30,000 

3 - 

Pafi 

Indana 

24,00,000 

SS 

„ „ 60,000 

4 - 

SS 

Bhada^ 

9,45,000 

SS 

„ .. 23 . 6*5 

5 - 

SS 

Patdor 

3,50,000 

SS 

.. .. 8,750 


“ From the account given above, it is obvious that the Sar^r h^ 
34 par^aOt. Pargmis 30-34 arc not, however, to be found in the 
above list. 

•• The figoies 7, 30,94, 388 dims with the corresponding sum 
of n^ees ate added in a margin. 
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6. 

Pafl 

Baladu 

6,00,000 dams or Rs. 15,000 

7 - 

98 

Jdkhotra 

3950,000 

99 

99 

99 

8,750 

8. 

19 

Khatu 

6,43,000 

99 

99 

89 

16,135 

9 - 

99 

San^il 

17,40,000 

9 , 

99 

99 

439500 

10. 

99 

Sateran 

70,000 

99 

99 

99 

1,750 

11. 

99 

Jayal 

16,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

40,000 

12. 

99 

Kuchora 

21,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

52,500 

13- 

99 

Kubhara 

6,45,000 

99 

99 

99 

16,123 

14. 

99 

Ladnu 

10,45,000 

99 

99 

99 

26,150 

15- 

99 

Run 

30,60,000 

99 

99 

99 

76,500 

16. 

9 J 

Nokho 

4950,000 

99 

99 

91 

1,12,500®* 

T 7 - 

99 

Koliyo 

9,05,000 

99 

99 

99 

22,623 

18. 

9J 

Khiyala 

7,55,000 

99 

99 

99 

17,875 

19. 

Parppttd Pl^wana 

50,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

1,25,000 

20. 

9 > 

Dronpur- 








Bikaner 

18,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

45,000 

21. 

Fatahpur Town 

25,00,000 

99 

» 

99 

42,500 

22. 

RasQlpur 

8,10,000 

99 

'9 

99 

20,230 

25 - 

Chharod 

10,00,000 

99 

99 

99 

23,000 

24. 

Baragaon 

1,90,000 

99 

99 

99 

4,750 

23 - 

Sahotk 

2,559000 

99 

99 

99 

6,575 

26. Var^and Amarsar 

1,31,04,588 

99 

99 

99 

3,77,509-8 

27 - 


Revlsa 

43,50,000 

99 

99 

99 

1,13,750 

28. 

9 ! 

KasU 

27,30,000 

99 

99 

99 

67,625 

29. 

99 

Manorpur 

31,93,000 

99 

99 

99 

1,29,875 

30. 

99 

Merta 

1,40,00,000 

99 

99 

19 

3,30,000“ 

3 t- 

99 

Pafoda 

3,70,000 



„ 

Q. 2<0 


Sarkar Jodhpur of the Ajmer subd has 27 pargmds. 
Its revenue is 6, 32,0;, 000 dams or Rs. 13,80,123. 

1. Parana Jodhpur 133,23,00,000 dSaffli or Rs. 3,88,i23** 

2. Have/t Jodhpur 60,00,000 „ „ „ 1,30,000 

3. Ta/d A sop 13,00,00 37,300 ■ 

u peflwps a misuke on the side of the Rupee coumn. 

■*^e copyist adds that the ptoigmi is now with ‘Jopuf.’ 

Here is added the note that Judhput has n paHt and 18 parfimis. 
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4. Tafd Indawati 

50,000 

dims or Rs, 

1,250 

5. .. Pali** 

4,00,000 

» 99 


10,000 

6. „ Bahalo*' 

3,00,000 

99 99 

JJ 

7 .J 00 

7. „ Bila^ 

6,00,000 

99 99 

99 

15,000 

8. Pafl PIpar 

25,00,000 

99 99 

99 

62,500 

9. BhadtajuQ 

1,00,000 

99 99 

99 

25,000** 

10. „ Dhunafo 

3,00,000 

79 

99 

7,500 

11. „ Thorwo 

3,00,000 

99 99 

99 

7.500 

12. „ Satalmer 

8,00,000 

99 99 

99 

20,000 

13. „ Gudoch 

2,00,000 

>9 9 > 

99 

5,000 

14. „ Ko^hario 

75,000 

99 99 

97 

1,875 

ij. Tufa Khinwsar 

3,00,000 

9i 99 

99 

7,500 

16. „ Mahewa 

12,00,000 

99 S> 

99 

30,000 

17. Pargand Sojat with 

243 villages 

80,00,000 

99 99 

99 

2,00,000 

18. „ Jaitara^ 

80,00,000 

99 99 

»» 

2,00,000 

19. „ Siwana 

30,00,000 

97 99 

99 

75,000 

20. „ Phalodi 

27,00,000 

>» 

99 

67,500 

12. „ Jalor 

1,15,00,000 

99 99 

99 

2,87,500 

22. „ Sirohi with 

two maljalSy 




V 

Sirohi and 

Abu 

1,20,00,000 

99 99 

99 

3,00,000 

25. „ Sanchor 

44,80,000 

!• 

99 

62,000 

24. „ Merta. 

1,40,00,000 

»> >» 

99 

3,50,000 

“ Sarkdr Kumbhalmer of the 

Ajmer Province has 


the revenue of i ,50,00,000 dam or 5,75,000 rupees. 


“ Sarkdr Bikaner <jf the Ajmer sabd has the revenue 
of 1,00,00,000 dims or Rs. 2,50,000. 

“ Sarkdr Jaisalnicr of the Ajmer Province has 7 
par^nds. 

** It had 3 mahals^ Pali, Roha^, and Barla. 

It bad 2 mabals, B&haU and Bftiunda. 

•• Figutes on one side ace wrong. Total should be checked. 
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1. Jaisalmef 

2. Blkainput. 

3. Ludravo > ^J.oo.ooo „ „ „ 1.87.30c 

4. Batsalpur 

5. PQgal J 

6 . Bartncr 

7. Kotjro. 

“ Sarkdr Jahanabad has 50 mabals with the total revenue 
of 23.99.01.183 daitis. 


I. 

Havelt Shahjahanabad 

94945, OCX) 

dam 

2. 

BiUgaPid A^ha 

15,00,000 

99 

3 - 

99 

Vilor 

40,00,000 

99 

4. 

99 

Dansan 

10,00,000 

99 

5- 

99 

Suttanpur 

2,00,000 

99 

6. 

99 

Sa|f:ai:pur 

5,(X),ooo 

99 

7. 

99 

Sonepat 

64,00,000 

99 

8. 

99 

Sikandarabad 

50,00,000 

99 

9- 

99 

Fafidabad 

90, (X), 000 

99 

10. 

>9 

Ga<}hmuktesvar 

30,00,000 

99 

11. 

99 

Kasni 

68,85,000 

99 

12. 

99 

Islamabad Nagar 

31.65.000 

99 

13- 

99 

Ajimabad 

20.00.000 

99 

14. 

99 

Dadri 

51.90,000 

99 

15- 

The Mint 2 

,60,55,000 

19 

16. Pargam Rohtak 

80,10,000 

99 

17- 

99 

SanaA 

40,00,000 

99 

18. 


Sarawa 

40,50,000 

99 

»9- 

99 

Sakedu 

18,00, OCX) 

99 

20. 

99 

Mojaskan 

20,000 

>9 

21. 

99 

KSthla 

25,00,000 

99 

22. 

99 

Golat 

22,80,000 

99 

*3- 

99 

Khargodfi 

8,00,000 

99 

24. 

99 

Luni 

35,20,000 

99 


>• The figure for the ShahSj&nibid Province are given only in dims. 
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25 . 

Pargand MSndot 

10,00,000 ddmt. 

26. 

»» 

Meerut 

1,00,00,000 

•1 

* 7 - 


Hapur 

40,00,000 

91 

28. 


Baghpat 

50,00,000 

19 

* 9 - 


Pinipat 

1,20,40,000 

19 

JO* 

»> 

Baran 

52,00,000 

11 

3 »* 

99 

Hapal 

41,60,000 

91 

32 * 

99 

Sadulgarh 

10,00,000 

11 

33 * 

91 

Jha^asa 

22,80,000 

11 

34 * 

19 

Jhajjar 

125,00,000 

11 

JJ* 

11 

Jhunjanu 

24,00,000 

11 

j6. 

91 

Gopalpur 

22,60, oco 

11 

37 * 

91 

Gangaroha Fort 

3,00,000 

11 

38. 

91 

Masudabid 

23,50,000 

19 

39 * 

91 

Hastinapur 

8 

0 

d 

VO 

11 

40. 

11 

Amlrabad 

40,00,000 

19 

41 * 

99 

Palam 

50,55,000 

91 

42. 

91 

Partippur 

18,50,000 

11 

43 - 

19 

Bamawa 

12,60,000 

99 

44. 

91 

Path 

20,90,000 

99 

4 J* 

99 

Mai Mohalput 

R, 00,000 

91 

46. 

99 

Tfi^o Bhagawah 

20,00,000 

91 

47 * 

91 

Jalalpur 

20,00,000 

91 

48. 

91 

Jalalabad 

50,00,100 

19 

49 * 

91 

Jhato^I 

54,00,000 

19 

JO. 

99 

Jewar 

50,00,000 

30 

91 


Sarkdr Rewafi of the Jahanabad 

Prov 

mabak with a total revenue of 

5,17,40,000 

fldm. 

I. 

Pargana Rewarl 

1,00,00,000 

dam 

2 . 

11 

Ratai Jhiyay*^ 

54,00,000 

11 

3 * 

99 

Kot Kasim 

55,00,000 

11 

4 * 

99 

Lohano Chobaro 

8,00,000 

!• 

J* 

99 

Nimrwa 

12,00,000 

11 


has 


1 1 


■® The exact total, according to the copyist, is 25,^6,65,100 tlSms. 
Mentioned as RatSi Jatai in the Ain-t-Akharf^ II, 293. 
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6. 

PargaNd Bafhval 

42,00,000 „ 

7 - 


Bamboro 

15,00,000 „ 

8. 

}* 

Hasan 

34,76,604 „ 

9 - 

99 

Gilot” 

9,00,000 „ 

TO. 

*9 

Tawru 

9,65,000 „•» 

II. 

9 ' 

PataudI 

25,00,000 „ 


“ Sarkdr Budaun has tvixiity mahah with a total revenue 

of 

io>38>50,ooo dams. 


I. 

Par^ani Budaun Havell 

1,02,55,000 

2. 

99 

Punkhar 

5,00,000 „ 

3 - 

99 

Telhar 

35,00,000 „ 

4 . 

99 

Paramnagar 

40,00,000 „ 

5 - 6 . 

99 

Sirbaro Ramkot 12,00,000 „ 

7 - 


Mahanagar 

12,17,000 „ 

8. 

99 

Mharabld 

60,00,000 „ 

9 - 

99 

Slha 

30,00,000 „ 

lO. 

99 

AjSu 

49,90,000 „ 

11. 

99 

AAwala 

14,00,000 „ 

12. 

99 

Barciliy \ 


15 - 

99 

Sahajahanpur J 

4,00,00,584 „ 

14. 

99 

Patasarir 

40,00,000 „ 

15 - 

99 

Sahajahanpur! 


16. 

99 

Baknori J 

2,40,00,000 „ 

17 - 

99 

Sahswano 

46,30,000 „ 

18. 

99 

Kot 

18,00,000 „ 

19. 

99 

Man^hosansi 

30,00,000 „ 

20. 

99 

Nidhpur 

31,00,000 „ 


“ Sarkdr of Tijara in 

the subd of Shajanabad had 18 

and 

a revenue of 

2,36,25,000 ddm. 

1. 

Haveli Tijara 

38,10,000 „ 

2. 

Pargdnd Jhanjhata 

3,00,000 „ 

3 - 

99 

Sailawat 

18,40,000 „ 

4 - 

99 

Bilohari 

19,70,000 „ 

** Mentioned as Ghilot in t 

the Ain-i-Akkarft IT, 295. 

The Ain-i-Akbof^ gives the name as Tmra, 
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5 - 

Parian 

!/ Jhamrawat 

1 1 ,oo,cco 

dduf. 

6. 

99 

Sambhawari 

9,00,000 

99 

7 - 

99 

Fatiabad 

1 8,00,000 

99 

8. 

99 

Gadhahara 

59359000 

99 

9 - 

99 

Ghorakantha 

2,60,000 

99 

10. 

99 

Indor 

20,00,000 

99 

11. 

99 

Jhamar Jhamri 

20 , 00,030 

99 

12. 

99 

Pur 

6,40,000 

99 

15 - 

99 

Bisrii 

3,859000 

99 

14 - 

99 

Sakras 

11,45,000 

9 ’ 

M- 

99 

Firozpur 

36,25,000 

9 * 

16. 

,9 

I.unakho 

22,00,000 

99 

17 - 

99 

Nagina 

9,00,000 

99 

18. 

'9 

a 4 




'‘\S(irkeJr IJissar rir()2a of the stihd Jahanabad has 28 
malkih with the total revenue of 7,25,35,000 dam. 


1. 

Hissar 

1 

12,50,000 

dams 

2 . 

Hissar Havcli J 

3 - 

Pargand Athkhcra®* 

20,00,000 

»9 

4 - 

99 

Bhatncr 

30,00,000 

99 

5 - 

99 

Badora 

6,80,000 

99 

6. 

99 

Barwala 

36,50,000 

99 

7 - 

99 

Puniyan 

25,00,000 

99 

8. 

99 

Jind 

63,00,000 

99 

9 - 

99 

Dhatrath 

10,80,000 

99 

10. 

99 

Siwran 

15,65,000 

99 

11. 

99 

Siwani 

2,90,000 

99 

12. 

99 

Shababad 

32,00,000 

j 9 

13 - 

99 

Rewari 

12,50,000 

99 

14 - 

J 9 

Agroha 

24,00,000 

91 


99 

Bainiwal 

24,00,000 

99 


** The name of the i8th par^tOt and its revenue figures have not 
been given. 

** Mentioned as Atkhcrah * (var. Aiikharah) in the Aind-AkharU 
I. If *94- P • 

P. 10 
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16. 

1 

1 

f 

6,80,000 ^ms 

17 - 

99 

BhSnnall 

18,00,000 

99 

18. 

>9 

Tosam 

19,00,000 

99 

19. 

>9 

TOhSna 

60,00,000 

99 

20. 

99 

M£lput 

50,00,000 

99 

21. 

Sidhmukh of Bikaner 

50,00,000 

99 

22. 

Pargaitd Sitsa 

75,00,000 

99 

23 - 

99 

Sanzdah Dihat 

14,00,000 

99 

i 4 - 

99 

Fatiabad 

1 7,20,000 

99 

23 - 

99 

Gohana 

43,40,000 

99 

26. 

99 

H&nsf 

77,88,000 

99 

27 - 

99 

Khanka 

11,20,000 

9 ) 

28. 

99 

Maham** 

80,00,000 

99 


Sarkdr Sirhind of the stihd Jahanahad has 38 nialkds 
with the total revenue of 25,09,45,000 dams, 

1. Maveli Sirhind with 




2 ma/ki/s 

8 

B 

dam 

2. 

Patgand Phuldad 

70,000 

99 

3 - 

99 

Thanesar 

60,50,000 

99 

4 - 

99 

Amb^a 

5 2,00,000 

99 

J- 

9 J 

Nour*^ 

1,20,00,000 

99 

6. 

99 

Jalalabad*® 

10,00,000 

99 

7 - 

99 

Pahar Bilhasabad 

1,00,01,200 

99 

8. 

99 

Bhatindah 

70,00,000 

99 

9 - 

99 

Barana 

58,15,000 

99 

10. 

99 

Jhatawi Durahah®® 

1,00,00,000 

19 

II. 

99 

Garbad Ambala 

44,00,000 

99 

12. 

99 

Naphodar 

54,80,000 

99 

> 3 - 

99 

Mahro 

1,44,40,000 

99 

14. 

99 

Ghorana 

7,60,000 

99 

> 5 - 

99 

Shahabad 

66,50,000 

99 


•• Called Muhim in the Ain-i-Akkasi, 

** I am not sure of having read the name correctly. 

The copyist adds that it was formerly in the tiAah of Multftn. 
Is it ‘Oiahat’ of the Ain-^Akbarf, n,296. 
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16. Pargand Mansutpur 

53,cx),ooo dams 

17 - 


Mustafabad 

6,08,50,000 

99 

18. 

>8 

Fito2abadpur 

1,20,00,000 

99 

* 9 - 

99 

Ropaf^ 

6,05,000 

99 

20. 

99 

Ludhiana 

30,00,000 

99 

21. 

99 

Madhlwafa 

50,45,000 

99 

22. 

99 

Hapafa^ 

15,70,000 

99 

*5- 

99 

Kariyat 

1 5 945*000 

99 

*4. 

99 

Kuha^^ 

78,80,000 

99 

*5- 

99 

Alampur 

20,00,000 

99 

26. 

99 

Jafatabad 

1,31,10,000 

99 

* 7 - 

99 

Samana 

1,57,00,000 

99 

28. 

99 

Lakhi Jangal 

50,00,000 

99 

29. 

99 

Muhammadkot 

30,00,000 

99 

30. 

99 

Sunam 

80,00,000 

99 

31 - 

99 

Dhundha 

24,00,000 

99 

3 i- 

Sa^oia 

7,00,000 

99 

33 - 

Pargani Masigan*® 

73*25,000 

99 

34 - 

99 

M^er 

26,00,000 

99 

35 - 

99 

Inayatahad 

4,00,000 

99 

36. 

99 

Fatahput 

15,00,000 

99 

37 - 

99 

Kaithal" 

112,50,000 

99 


" Sarhar Sambhal of the s/fl>d Shahjahanabad has 46 
nuAals with the total revenue of 13,18^0,000 dam. 


I. 

Havcli Sambhal 

52,05,000 

2. 

Pargand Islamabad 

30,00,000 

5- 

99 

Akbaiibad 

24,00,000 

4- 

>9 

AmrodI 

26,00,000 

5- 

99 

Bijnot 

8,00,000 

6. 

99 

Basara 

2,00,000 

7- 

99 

QiSndpur 

68,75,000 


** Wrongly pot down as * Rokhar ’ by the o)pyist. 

** ‘Hapari ’ of the Aind-Akbail, II, p.196. 

** Called ' Masehgan ’ in the Ai»-i-Akbart. 

** Orfy }7 entries, because of the ist being legatdcd as a mabal). 
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8 . 

Pargafid 

Saduran 

20,00,000 

9 - 

>9 

Devra 

28,00,000 

lO. 

99 

Dharsar 

12,00,000 

II. 

99 

Rustaiiiabad 

71,60,000 

12. 

99 

Sambhal Khurd 

9,00,000 

!}• 

99 

Islampur 

6,70,000 

14. 

99 

Azampur 

26,00,000 

15 - 

99 

Ugahari 

10,00,000 

16. 

99 

Badrau 

24,00,000 

17 - 

99 

Jhankh^^ 

12,50,000 

18. 

99 

Jalalabad 

30,00,000 

19. 

99 

bhaka^s 

14,00,000 

20. 

19 

Alaspur 

4,00,000 

21. 

19 

Rajabpur 

9,20,000 

22. 

99 

Shahjahanpur 

50,00,000 

23- 

91 

Sahatispui^® 

18,75,000 

24. 

99 

Sherpur 

195,00,000 

■* 3 - 

19 

Shcharah^® 

44,00,000 

26. 

99 

Mast Alipur 

12,00,000 

27- 

99 

Masudabad 

44,00,000 

28. 

99 

Sarsi 

10,20,000 

29. 

99 

Sarsawa 

15,00,000 

30. 

91 

Shahi 

20,00,000 

31 - 

99 

Salcmpur 

45,509000 

32 - 

99 

Naroli 

20,00,000 

55 - 

99 

Nagina^® 

80,00,000 

34 - 

9i 

Dodam®® 

4,00,000 

35 - 

99 

Shahabad 

1,20,00,000 

36. 

99 

Kitatpur 

46,00,000 


Is it JhSla uf the Ain-i^AkbarJ. 
AiH-i-Akbfffi has Dhakah. 

•• AinA-Akhari has Sahanspur. 

« The copyist has put one extra zero. 
*** AmA'Akbari has Shcaharah. 

AinA-Akharl has Nadlnah. 

^ Reading doubtful May be 
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37 - 

Pargand Alarakh 

38,00,000 dams 

38. 


Gewar 

80,000 „ 

59 ' 


Gabho 

18,00,000 „ 

40. 

99 

Lachh ^ 

25,00,000 „ 

41 - 

99 

Ghangharwas 

16,30,000 „ 

42. 

19 

Manjhaul® 

38,00,000 „ 

43 - 

99 

Man^awar 

35,50,000 „ 

44. 

99 

Banotan 

14,00,000 „ 

43 - 

99 

Nahtaur 

40,00,000 „ 

46. 

99 

Himaunah 

14,00,000 „ 


“ Sarkdr Saharanpur has 

28 mahak with 

revenue of 

10,23,878 dims.^^ 


I. 

Haveti Saharanpur 

80,60,000 dams 

2. 

Pargand 

Indri 

75,80,000 „ 

3 - 

99 

Anhnah 

44,50,000 ,. 

4 - 

99 

Bagheta*® 

23,80,000 „ 

5 - 

99 

fiihath 

20,00,000 „ 

6. 

99 

Bundhana 

9yCX),ooo „ 

7 - 

99 

Ba^oli 

68,85,000 „ 

8. 

99 

Bhama®* 

12,75,000 „ 

9 - 

99 

Parja^ 

31,00,000 „ 

10. 

99 

Thanekul 

30,60,000 „ 

11. 

>9 

Tughlakpur 

50,00,000 „ 

12. 

99 

Tatarpur 

14,80,000 „ 

13 - 

99 

Gioli 

12,25,000 ., 

14. 

99 

Bidthawal 

18,50,000 


“ SarkJr Narnol has 15 makils with a total revenue 
of 7,74,25,000 dam. 

“ Surkir Faizabad has 12 mahah with the total revenue 
of 3,66,50,000 dims. 


** AiH-i-Ai^ari has Manjhanlah. 

•* The figure ate obviously wrongly totalled. 

•* j^H-i-AkbarJ has BaghrS. 

The jiiih/AJkluri has Bhumah (Elliot Bhumah). 

»* With this number the deUiled figuKS for the SarASrs end. 
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“ Sarkar Srinagar has 7 maljals with the total revenue 
of 50,00,000 dams, 

“ Sarkar Kumbhal has 2 maJjah with the total revenue 
of 31,00,000 dams. It was formerly included in Kangta. 

Sarkar Kumaun has two mahals with the total re- 
venue of 1,18,00,000 dams. It is in the Inani of Raja 
Cand Bahadur, a Zamindar.”®* 


»• There are no figures for the other provinces. The copyist, being 
a Rajasthani, was probably inteiested in two snbabs only, the Imperial 
ssdmb of Delhi or ShShjahilnSbSd and his own, of Ajmer. 



OBITUARY 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

In the passing away of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
the countty has lost one of her foremost patriots who had 
for over half a century occupied a prominent position 
in the India’s political and educational life. Of his poli- 
tical work all that need be said here is that he gave up a 
lucrative career at the bar in order to devote himself 
entirely to public service. As a former Judge of the 
Allahabad High Court said in reference to his legal career, 
“ Young Malaviya had the ball at his feet, but lie refused 
to kick it.” For a whole generation he was one of the best 
loved figures on the Congress platform : his silver tongued 
oratory, his sweet reasonableness, his gift .of managing 
an audience, aroused universal applause and admiration. 
Even when events took a course of which he did not 
wholly approve, his words were listened to with respect. 
But it is Malaviyaji, the creator of the Hindu University 
and the apostle of Hindu culture, that we shall miss most. 
He represented the sublime simplicity and grace of the 
ancient sages. He was learned in Sanskrit literature ; he 
had extracted from it all that is priceless and timeless in 
it; and his speeches and writings bore evidence of the 
completeness with which he had absorbed the vital ele- 
ments of Indian civilisation. Nor was he unmindful of 
the need for a common national language more suited 
to contemporary conditions, and he was one of the most 
consistent propagandists of Hindi. Indeed, it will be true 
to say that Hindi owes mote to him than to any other 
single individual. This Institute will long mourn his 
death. He presided over the ceremony at which it was 
inaugurated. He came to it in spite of feeble health and 
paid a touching tribute to the scholarship and character 
of Dr. Ganganatha Jha. We shall not soon forget his 
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figure, clad in spotless white, his genial smile, his great 
understanding, and the memory of his blameless life will 
long remain an inspiration. 

Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar 

In the death of Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishna- 
swamy Aiyangar Indian historical scholarship has suffered 
a great loss, and the Ganganatki J/m Research Institute 
has lost one of its Honorary Members. He was born on 
15-4-1871 ill the village of Sakkottai in Tanji^re district. 
He had his college education in the Central College, Ban- 
galore. He took his M.A. Degree in 1899 and liis thesis 
for the degree History of Mysore under the Udayars was 
published in the Madras Revieu' in 1900. He cultivated 
from then the acquaintance of the late lamented lipigra- 
phist Mr. V. Venkayya and took to the study of ancient 
Tamil literature with eagerness. He published in 1900 
two papers on Chola Ascendancy and Chola Administration 
which won for him great praise from Dr. Hultzsch who 
advised him to continue to give real scope to his intelli- 
gence in interpreting the historical value of inscriptions. 
His next important publication was on the Augustan age 
of Tamil literature which won the appreciation of the 
late Dr. Fleet and Sir Richard Temple. Encouraged by 
such eminent Orientalists, Dr. Aiyangar while continuing 
to be on the staff of the Central College, Bangalore devoted 
all his spare time to research studies in Indian Histoi}*. In 
1908 Prof. Aiyangar co-operated with Mr. F. J. Richards, 
I.C.S. and the late Reverend Father A. M. Tabard in found- 
ing the Mythic Society at Bangalore. In 1910 he became 
an assistant to Mr. Weir, Inspector General of Education, 
Mysore and next year a single volume containing all his 
papers under the title Ancient India was published. In 
1914 when a chair of Indian History and Archaeology 
was created in the University of Madras Dr. Aiyangar 
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appointed to it and he held the Chair till his retire- 
ment in 1929. During these fifteen years Dr. Aiyangar 
devoted all his time and energy to the study of South 
Indian History. A number of books, monographs, 
articles on various periods of South Indian History such 
as the PallavaSy the Cholas and Vijayanagar have been 
published. His latest publications arc two volumes on 
the History of Tirupaii. 

In addition to bringing out his studies in research 
in the form of books and articles Prof. Aiyangar trained 
a number of students for research in Indian History. 
Lecturers and Professors also frequently met him and took 
his valuable guidance in research in Indian History. He 
delivered twenty-five years ago the Readership lectures 
in the Calcutta University which honoured him with an 
honorary Doctorate. He was President of the All-India 
Oriental Conference and of the Indian History Congress^ 
Member of the Indian Historical Records Commission and 
Honorary Correspondent of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
He was associated editor of the Indian Antiquary and 
the editor of the journal of Indian History for several 
years. Scholars all over India honoured him by present- 
ing a commemoration volume in 1936 and on the occasion 
cf his 70th Birthday the collected works of Dr. Aiyangar 
were published in two volumes and presented to him. 

The Government conferred on him the title of Dewan 
Bahadur in recognition of his ser\dces to the cause of 
University education. Very recently Mysore University 
honoured him with the Honorary Degree of Letters. 
Prior to his death he was engaged in preparing a series of 
lectures on R^anuja to be delivered at the Allahabad 
University. He died full of age and honours towards 
the end of November 1946, and his name will for ever 
be remembered as a pioneer in the field of South Indian 
Historical research. 

F. II 
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The Advaita Ak?ara MiuKi. Published by the Kamakoti 
Koia SthSnam, 37 West Dabir Street, Kumbakonam, 
Madras Presidency, pages. 6 x — ^450 pages, 9 illustrations. 
September, 1946. Price Rs. 5. 

This is a volume containing 51 essays in Sanskrit 
on Advaita by various scholars especially of South India 
in commemoration of the golden jubilee of the Advaita 
Sabha started in 1895 at Kumbakonam, Madras Presidency. 
The present volume is due to the initiative of the present 
Jagadguru ^nkaracarya of the KaSe! Kamakoti Pitham. 
The Acarya states following the Sefthara "Shafya that vVd- 
vaitic realisation alone is the panacea of all the ills of the 
world based on various distinctions. The place of honour 
is given to the essay on ^m-Vi^t{u-Ahbtda which was 
emphasised by Adi-^adkara and which would be the bed-rock 
of all philosophical discussion and which, rightly followed 
in practice, would end all controversies about one’s 
and the differences in name and form. Tlic next article 
deals with the 8 fundamentals as Nitguna-Btahman, 
JIvanmukti, etc., tvhich distinguish the Advaita as a special 
system of philosophy from the Upanisads down to the pre- 
sent day. 

The challenge thrown by Dr. ITiibcaut’s criticism that 
Badaraya^’s Brahma-Slttra would favour the Vi8i§tadvaita 
view is taken up and answered in a long article by Krishna- 
murty Sastry'. That the ^ugwad-Gltd teaches Advaita is 
emphasised by Karapatri Swami. That the Upani$ads yield 
Advaita in the main is admitted practically by all western 
scholars ; and the various texts in the Samhitas reminiscent 
of the Upani?ads are mentioned in 4 articles. 

The fundamental aim of the Dharma-Sutras and Dharma- 
Sastras is mentioned to be Advaitic realisation as Manu 
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himself has emphasised. Likewise it has been shown that 
Putva-Mimaihsa, Itihasas and all other works of importance 
all tend towards Advaita. The work concludes with a 
Svastyayanam mentioned by Sankara. 

For the popularity of the essays it would be beneficial 
to have the work translated into popular languages as well. 
It is not often that we come across books like the above 
representing the cream of Advaita scholarship. 

The book is very useful for tlie students of Philosophy 
and Hindu culture. We congratulate the authorities of 
the Pitham to have encouraged such publications for the 
good of students and scholars alike. 


The KImakot! GranthAvalI 

This is a series started by His Holiness the Jagadguru 
Sankaracarya of the Kafic! Yjatnakatl PlfhafU of Kumba- 
konam. The object of the scries is mainly to bring home 
the devotional poems of Sanskrit literature to the door 
of the non-Sanskrit students and with this end in view 
each volume contains a literal word for word translation 
of Sanskrit into Tamil with notes elucidating the text. 
In many books an English translation is appended 
for the benefit of the English knowing public. The 
Acarya Swamigal prefaces each work with a ^rimukham 
laying stress on the importance of the work ; and a scholar 
of repute contributes a lengthy preface expatiating on the 
author, his age and the merits of the work in question. 
Choice illustrations adorn each book and the books are 
priced cheap to make them easily available, llie volumes 
are printed on good paper and the credit of the bringing 
up of these publications is due to Mr. D. Balasubramania 
Ajyar, Proprietor, Educational Publishers, Messrs G. 
Paul and Co., Madras. 
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1. Bhaja-Govinda^, This is the famous popular poem 
of Adi- 5 ankara whose many extracts have become house- 
hold words among the Hindus. 

2. Vroknottara-ratna-mdlika is a catechism by Adi- 
Sankara in 67 popular verses. This is rendered into Tamil 
by the Kumbakonam Acarya himself and then rendered 
also into Tclugu and into English with notes. 

3. Kdil-Viheivara-Siotra is a popular poem in praise 
of Lord Vi^veSvara by Loshta Deva who lived a great 
scholar's life and died as Ksetra Sannyasin at Benares. Dr. 
V. Raghavan has added a foreword expatiating on the 
beauties of the poem. 

4. V isnti-Sahasrandma Bbasya of ^ 5 ahkara — ^Ir has strong 
tradition behind it in support of its genuineness and is an 
excellent introduction to the Advaita-Vada and has marks 
of the earlier production of the author. 

5. *Vh€ songs of Saddiiva Sada^iva, the 

author inter alia of the Vftti on Sankara’s Sntra-Bha^ya 
and Patafijali’s Yoga-Silfra is an Advaitic yogi saint of 
South India who realised Brahman and is considered as 
a Jlvanmukta. His songs in Sanskrit have a powerful 
appeal and they are now edited with Tamil and English 
translation by V. Narayana Ayyar. T. M. Krishnaswamy 
Ayyar, Chief Justice of the 'IVivandrum High Court has 
written a foreword in English. 

6. Anandasagara-stava, — ^This is a poem of Nilakanta 
Diksita who was the prime minister to Tirumal Nayak (in 
the early half of the 17th century) the greatest of the nilers 
of the Nayak dynasty in South India. Nilakanta Diksita 
was the grandson of the Appayya Diksita’s brother. The 
translations in l-inglish and lamil have been very well 
done by Y. Mahalinga Pastry, Advocate, himself a scion 
of Appayya Diksita. N. Natesa Ayyar, Advocate, Madura, 
has contributed a long foreword in English dealing with 
the works of' the poet and their comparative merits, 
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7. iinfi-Vilasa is anoihet poem of Nilakanta Dlk^ita 
and has been translated into English and Tamil by the 
same translator. N. Chandrasekhara Ayyar, Judge, Madras 
High Court contributes an informing introduction to it. 

8. Vimi-pddadikddnta~Sloira is a poem by Adi-San- 
kara and as the name indicates each limb of God is described 
in a stanza. Sir S. Varadachariar, Judge, Federal Court, 
contributes an interesting foreword and shows how the 
doctrine of divine personality has a duel significance. God's 
personality is not imaginary but every part described has 
at the same time a significance in value associated with 
Hindu cosmology. Pandit Srinivasachariar and V. Nara- 
yana Ayyar arc the translators of the poem into 'lamil 
and English respectively. 

9. Siv(t‘pddddi-hidnla~Stolra mid other Siolnis. &n- 

kar has two stotras on ^iva — the Vidadi-keSanta and another 
the Yisfadhpadantii. K. S. Ramaswami Sastrigal, retired 
District Judge, contributes a long foreword showing how 
science and reason would reconcile the aspects of God 
as Sagu^a and Nirguna and the Rupas as The 

definition of Bhakti by Sankara in the ^tvdmndalahari Stanza 
beginning with etc. includes all phases 

of Bhakti including the final merging into the Godhead. 

10. Mdtfka-Puspamdld-Stfiti. — This is a poem of Adi- 
.^ankara on Akilande^warl the deity of the Trichy Jambu- 
keswaram shrine. The genuineness of the poem is attested 
by the fact that this is included in the Sankara ffanthdvalt 
''dited at Srirangam. 

11. Mfika-PaJica-^att, — These are the 500 verses of the 
poet Muka of C>)njccvaram. They are very popular in 
South India and the tradition is current that the poet was 
dumb and that the muse of poesy flowed out of him into 
the 5 centuries of verses as a result of the grace of Kafici 
Kamak^i at the Kamakoti Pitham. This poem has now 
been re-edjtcd when the renovatiop of the Kafici KJmakoti 
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Pitham was done after a century by the present ^kara- 
clrya. The poetry is of a very high order and is often 
difficult to understand. K. fialasubramania Ayyar, Advocate, 
High Court, Madras, has added an introduction to this 
latest edition. 

I a. ^ydtnala-daf^kam and five otlier stotras in praise of 
Ambika. ^yamald-Da^^ka is the poem popularly attributed 
to Kalidasa and it is believed that this was the first heart- 
felt outpouring of the poet when he was blessed with the 
poetic muse by the favour of Ambika. The lung com- 
pounds add a sonorous beauty to the dicuon. 

13. Mukuttdamdla. This is the devotional poem in 
praise of Mukunda by the poet KulaSekhara of the 14th 
century. T. Sundarachari, Advocate, has translated this 
poem and has appended useful notes also. 

14. Aklyafafti by Ayyavali. — A great Bhakta Venka- 
tesa alias Ayyavali lived at Tlruvasanallur, Tanjore District 
and the poem is his work in praise of $iva. A great 
festival is even now annually celebrated in recollection of 
his bringing down the holy Gahga into his well. Dr. 
Raghavan has a very long foreword treating of the other 
works of the poet and the relation of Bhakti and Advaila 
to the doctrines of the school of N^ia-Siddhuita empha- 
sised in the poem as a means to salvation. 

15. Dtvl-SMra-Katmkartt. This is a collection of 

thirteen stotras on Devi including the Sjdmld-dap^kaiu 
noted above. The devotion to Ambika is ever on the 
increase and a popular edition with Tamil meaning is 
welcomed. —A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 

Numismatic Parallels of Kalidasa. By C. ^ivarama- 
murti, M.A., published by Shakti Kavyalayam, Madras, 
Madura, Coimbatore, Tinnevely, with a foreword of 
Sachivottama Dr. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, Dewan of 
Ttavancore. xvi — ^40 pages and 28 figures. Price Rs. Two. 
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Mr. C. Sivaramamurty now holding a high office in 
the Museum, Calcutta, has given us the photographic repro- 
ductions of 28 coins together with the engravings on them. 
He has traced the writings on each of these as reminiscent 
of the verses of Kalidasa. In fact, this book would show 
how the greatest poet of India exercised his influence on 
the kings and dynasties of several epochs of Indian 
History in the make-up of their mottos on the several 
coins issued by them. Numismatics is an important science 
for the re-construction of the history of India and hence 
the importance of this book cannot be undervalued. Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, the scholar-statesman and Dewan 
of Travancore has added a weighty foreword endorsing 
that the parallels may appear to be ingenious but arc indeed 
convincing. This work is the third of its kind produced 
by the author, the other two being ‘ Sculpture inspired hy 
Yialidasa * and the ^YLpigrapbical echoes of Kalidasa* all being 
useful at once to the Pandit and layman and for the study 
of the influence of Kalidasa. 


Soundarya-Laiiari. — linglish translation only by P. Sama 
Rao, Advocate, Bellary. Published by B. G. Paul and 
Co. Publishers, No. 4, Francis Joseph Street, Madras, 
with an introduction by Dewan Bahadur K. S. Rania- 
swami Sastri, Retired District Judge, pages. 48. Price 
As. 8. 

This is the famous devotional poem of Adi-^ankara- 
carya. The genuineness of this poem’s authorship 
is attested by the large number of commentaries which all 
uniformly ascribe the entire poem to Sankara. The tra- 
dition states that the 41 verses had always existed as 
Mantra ^astra in Kaila^a ; and that Sankara brought from 
there the 41 Slokas and added his own 59 verses making 
up the hundred. The translator is to be congratulated 
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on the beauty of the poetic translation which brings the 
force of the original. Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Sastri, 
Retired District Judge, contributes an informing intro- 
duction tracing the idea of the motherhood of God and 
how it is a living factor down to the present day. 

— A. S. Nataraja /Vyyar. 

The Origin of Raga. by ^ripada Bandyopadhyaya, 
Head of Music Department, Birla Higher Secondary 
School, Delhi. Published by the author. Price Rs. 4. 
pp. viii+104. App. vii with 8 illustrations. 

The history (^f Indian music from the Sdm-Vedn to 
the present day is a wide field to cover. The book is 
divided into 3 chapters followed by an appendix. The 
first two chapters deal with the age to age progress of 
the idea of Raga and the actual form through which it 
has gone through during the ancient and medieval times 
and the third is devoted to the explanation of the 
forms of ragas as they arc practised. It is thus a 
short historical sketch of our music written in an 
easy style and is bound to be n handy and useful 
book of general knowledge of hidian Music. It contains 
7 illustrations from the Deccan school of Moghul art. 
Sanskrit texts also arc quoted profusely to explain the 
theme of the book. 

— A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 

GItIlankaka. By Sripada Bandopadhyaya, Birla Higher 
Secondary School, Delhi. Pages 32. Price As. 12. 
This is a small booklet meant for the beginners. It 
deals with the ‘ Alankaras ’ which can help the beginners to 
learn SfJara/T/d/M. It is in Sanskrit with explanations in Hindi. 

The Golden Jubilee Souvenir of the Advaita Sabha 
Kumbakonam — in Tamil consisting of 25 essays 

contributed by various scholars in the Madras Presi- 

F. II 
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dcncy. Price iRs. 2-8-0. Published by B. G, Paul 
and G)., Publishers, Madras. 

The attempt it? the majority of the 25 essays is to trace 
and delineate the influence of Advaitic ideas in the vast 
range of Tamil literature. It is proved here that Advaita 
has its aspect of personal de\fotion to a God with the 
nama and rupa as would best suit the particular devotee, 
Quotations arc profuse in each essay to show liow the 
Tamil poets had all the bedrock of 'Advaitic ideas and 
how the Tamil poets longed for the mystic union with 
God, the Supreme, knowing and longing for nothing else 
whatsoever. 

The spread of Tamil culture and civilisation in foreign 
lands especially in Cambodia is the subject of an mtcresting 
essay and shows that the worship of Visnu and 5 iva was pre- 
valent in Cambodia as early as the 9th century A.D. Another 
essay shows how the conception of Infinite in mathematics 
runs through the mantra — 

The South Indian Bhaktas of the later ’lamil period 
were great lovers of music and the compositions of 
Sadajfiva Brahman, Pattinattar, and 'Ihiagayyar arc exa- 
mined to show how their musical pieces have the licd-rock 
of Advaita. 'I'hc last essay is devfiied to show how 
Advaita could be instrumental for a Ircttcr governance 
of an empire. The book concludes with a list of the 
admittedly Advaitic works in 'Tamil including translations. 

'The best chapter of the work is a catechism of /\dvaita 
in 56 pages in the form of question and answer. • This 
chapter owes its inspiration to the Acaiy a Swamigal of the 
Kamakoft Pitham and its accuracy and clarity arc all due 
evidently to Ids guidance. 'This has been also reprinted 
as a separate liooklct priced at 5 as. for the benefit of all 
Tamil lovers. — A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 
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fiAUDOHA Dar^ana. By Pandit Baladcva Upadhyaya, AI.A., 
SahityScatya, Benares Hindu University. A Foreword 
by Mtn. Pandit Gopinatha Kavitaja. Pages 528. Price 
Rs.6, 1946. 

Pandit Baladeva Upadhyaya has earned a good name 
by writing books in Hindi, 'fhis is' a fresh attempt to 
present to the Hindi knowing public the doctrines of a 
very important school of Indian Philosophy. There 
has been enough work on this system of thought both 
here and in the west. But our studies in the original 
sources show that there is still much work left to be done. 
It gives me pleasure to say that Pandit Upadhyaya has 
summed up the results of the studies of the modern 
scholars in the present book. There is, however, no 
attempt to consult the original sources and the author lias 
conveniently followed the trodden path in this book. But 
time has come when we should closely and critically 
examine the views already put forth, with the help of 
original sources and then put before tlic scholarly world the 
real contributions of the school. However, as an attempt 
in Hindi the book is welcomed and the author deserves 
our congratulations. 


Jinaratnako^a. — An Alphabetical Register of Jain Works 
and Authors, Vol. T, (works). By Hari Dnmoilar 
Vclankar, AI.A., Prrifessor of Sanskrit, Wilson (lollege, 
Bombay. Published by' Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
institute, Poona ; Pages xi+466. Price Rs. 12-8, 1944. 

This is one of the most important achievements of the 
BORI. For every branch of higher studies it is most 
essential to have an exhaustive catalogue of both the works 
and authors. No comprehensive history of literature can 
be ever written without sueh catalogues. The present 
work deals with the Jain works. The compiler Professor 
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Vclankar has made every effort to make his work as exhau; 
tivc as possible and it gives me pleasure to say that the 
work has been quite successful and the author deserves our 
hearty congratulations for this strenuous work. 

Dhurtakhyana. By Haribhadra Suri. Published by 
the Bharatiya Vidyabhavana^ Bombay as the 19th 
number of the Sin^i-jaina-^anihamdld^ with a critical 
study by Dr. A. N. Upadhye. Pages 56 + 65. Price 
Rs. 5 >8. 1944 

The Dhdrtdkhydna of HaribhadraSuri of the 8th cen- 
tury A.D. is a typical Prakrit work. It has been for the 
first time published now. The edition contains the Sanskrit 
version of it by Sanghatilakacarya and also a Gujarati Prose 
rendering of the same. As the title of the book itself sug* 
gests it contains stories of rogues who had acquired 
specific proficiency in the various tricks of their profes- 
sion. The stories are very interesting and gives an idea 
of the flight of intelligence of these people. The edition 
contains ail that is desirable and the book is worth reading 
with all the useful information that it contains. Both the 
editor and Dr. Upadhye deserve our congratulation for this 
work. 

Digvijayamahakavya. By Mahopadhyaya Meghavijayagaiji. 
Published by the Bharatiya Vitlyabhavana, Bombay as 
the 14th number of the Singhi-Jaina-grafithamdld, Pages 
14+144. Price Rs. 5-12. 1945. 

'fbe Bharatiya Vidyabhavana, Bombay under Shri 
K. M. Munshi and Acarya Sri Jinavijaya Muni is doing 
admirable work by publishing rare and important Jaina 
texts written l)oth in Sanskrit ahil Prakrit. 'J*he work 
under review is a Mahakavya written in Sanskrit on the 
life of Vijayapriibhasufi of the 'fapa Gaccha, by Meghavi- 
jayagani, pupil of K'rpavijayagani. There arc 13 cantos 
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in it. The verses are very charming. There arc beautiful 
verses describing Agra, Benares, Yamuna, Ganga and 
TrivenJ. Almost all the peculiarities of a Mahakavya art 
found in this book* It has been very well edited with 
an introduction in Gaujarati and sh()rl Foot-Notes b\ 
Mr. Ambalala Premchandra Shaha. ' 

Maurya and Sunga /Vrt. By Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, 
University of (Calcutta. Published by the University 
of Calcutta. Pages viii+ 117 with 32 plates. Price 
Rs. 12-8, 1945. 

The book under review is divided into 12 small sections, 
namely, Social Background, Maur\'an Columns, Mauryan 
Animal figures. Alleged Mauryan sculptures, Mauryan caves, 
character of Mauryan Art, A^okan Ideology and ^unga 
Background, J^'ormal qualities of Sunga Art, Social Compo- 
nents of Sunga Art, Barhut and Bodhgaya and character 
of Sunga Art, All these have been very well disaissed 
and salient features have been clearly brought out by the 
author. The plates have been very carefully selected to 
illustrate the main characteristics. The author does not 
look at the art of these two periods from merely outside, 
but he wants to enter into the very conditions which led to 
these arts. So he himself says — “ My aim is to read this 
art in the larger context of life and hence as a related phe- 
nomenon.. i.e., as one of the aspects of our cultural life in 

that distant past xVly main pre-occupation is thcrcfoie 

not only to study the character of form and technique 
of these two phases and aspects pf our art, but also to 
study the causes and circumstances that conditioned the 
life of this art. Frankly, my method is sociological.” 
The author has given life to all the aspects of our art. The 
book is vety^ interesting and well-written. It has been 
very carefully illustrated. Dr. Ray deserves higli praise 
for bringing out this fine mojiograph. 
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The fiHAGAvAlj^Ti. Critically Edited by Dr. S. K. 

Belvalkar. •' Eublishccf *' by the Bhandarkilt Oricntiii 

Research Institute, Poona. Pages xxxii + io8. 

Price Rs. 7-8. 1946. 

Dr. S. K. ^elvalkar has been connected with .the 
critical edition of fhe Miiljdbljdrata since 1943. But he 
Jjas been very interested in the critical editon 

of the Bhdgava^td for many more years. lie has devoted 
suHicient time 'and energy to the study of the various prob- 
lems of the Gltd for a long time and has written several 
articles and notes on these from time to time. While 
editing the Bhismaparva, he got a^'opporiunity to bring 
out for the benefit of common readers a reprint of this 
Gjtd and wrote a critical introduction, added critical foot 
notes knd several useful and scholarly appendices to the 
work. All these show the ccitiical acumen and scholar- 
ship of the editor. There is no doubt that never before 
this such a critical edition of the GUd was brought out. 
All possible, available manuscripts of the Gltd have been 
utilise^ anddifierent readings hav^t^een carefully^mined by 
the editor. He, has added- critical notes and explanations 
here and there. Indeed Dr. Belvalkar has made every effort 
to make this, edition as complete as possible. I'his itself 
gives us an .^ea of the difficult task wl\ich Dr. Belvalkar 
has taken up in the editing of the MaltaShdrata. He deserves 
every encouragement by scholars and by public who 
.should come to his help with substantial donations for 
bringing out the retnaiQing volumes of the Mabdbbdrata, 
which I understand, lying unpublished for want of 
funds. We should keep in mind that by the publication 
of these works alone out ancient .mlturc^.'jgill be preserved. 
It is indeed a matter of great jp^y tt»«. works like this 
should suffer for want of funds. 
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THE NAVYA-NYAYA THEORY OF PERCEPTION 
OF THE ENTIRE DENOTATION AS CON- 
NOTATION (SAmANYA-I.AK§ANA) 

By Tara Sankar Bhattacharya 

The Navya-Nyaya admits an extia-ordinaty perception of 
the entire denotation as connotation, e.g., the perception of 
all jars as jar-hood. Here, the perception of the connota- 
tion or the class-essence is sensuous, but the perception of 
the entire denotation is extraordinary. There is a sen- 
suous cognition of jar-hood, but the cognition of all jars 
through jar-hood does not come within the range of sen- 
suous cognition. Hence, it is an extraordinary cognition. 

Gange^a defines invariable concomitance (Vyapti/ as 
the co-existence of the hetu (the probans, or the reason, 
or the mark) with the sadhya (the probandum, or the in- 
ferent) which is not determined by the determinant of the 
negatum whose absolute negation exists in the locus of the 

» Tativacintamam, Part H, p. loo. “ PratiyogyasainSnSdhika«?a- 

yat samanadhikaranityantabhava-pratiyogitavacchedakay^chi^iu yat 

na bhavati tena samani tasya samanadhikaranyani vyaptih. This defi- 
nition of Vyapti or the objective invariable relation between the hctu 
and the sadhya can be expressed in simpler terms, if wc take the he 
of symbols. If ‘ h ’ stands for the hctu and ‘ s ’ for the sadhya and a 
for Ae object absent in the locus of the hctu, but not present there, 
then Vyapti is the co-existeace of ‘ h * with ‘ s * which is not qualified 
by the essence of ‘a*, 
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hetu but which itself is absent thete and thinks that the 
knowledge of this ihvariablc concomitance (VySpti) is the 
detetmining condition of inference. Now after discussing 
the method of apprehension of invariable concomitance 
(Vyipti), i.e., the method of induction, he speaks of an 
extraordinary perception of the entire denotation as connota- 
tion (Samanya-lak^ani-pratyasatti). He says in the begin- 
ning of his discussions on samanya-Iak^ana that the appre- 
hension of Vyapti is with regard to all smoke through the 
samanya-lak^ana pratyasatti, through the (extra-ordinary) 
perception of the entire dennotation (of smoke) as the class- 
essence (smoke-hood)*. Mathuranatha’s explanation of 
Gangeia’s statement is that the perception of the co-existcnce 
of the generic essences, smoke-hood and fre-huud, gives 
the apprehension of the co-existence of ail smoke with all 
fire in which smoke-hood and fire-hood respectively inhere*. 
Here the cognised generic essence or the cognition of the 
generic essence is equivalent to the cognition of all indivi- 
duals.* Raghunatha says that in such a case there is a contact 
of the sense with the genetic essence and the objea of this 
sensuous cognition is a universal. Smoke is united with the 
sense-organ and smoke-hood is the attribute of that smoke, 
/.e., smoke-hood is cognised to have for its substantive or 
subject smoke*. Here the external sense-organ has a normal 
connection with the generic essence, but the apprehension 
of all the individual instances is mental. The apprehension 
of all atoms through the essence of an. atom is a mental 

cognitioA-' 

But objection may be raised that if there is a sensuous 
contact with the generic essence or the universal, then there 

* TattvatintSmafi Pan n. p. zi). 

* Mstlmri, Ibid. 

* Vol. I, P. 535. 

* Dfibiti. 

•Ibid. 
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iFOuld be no perception of the substratum of the non- 
existence of the jar through the perception of this non- 
existence, the non-existence or absence of the jar being not 
a universal.’ 

As a reply to this Raghunatha says that a virtue as such 
may not be an object of knowledge or may be so. When 
it is not an object of knowledge, its absence is perceived. 
When jar-hood as such is not perceived, the absence of the 
jar is perceived. Here there is a sensuous contact with the 
absence of the jar, which is a virtue of the place where the jar 
is absent. But when jar-hood is perceived, its substratum 
or substantive is the jar which is united with the eye and 
this perception of jar-hood is the cause of the perception of 
all jars. Here the perception of the effect is extra-ordiiury 
and that of the cause normal and the cause inheres in its 
substratum.* 

But objection may be raised that jar-hood, which is 
perceived through visual sense to inhere in the jar which is 
conjoined with it (the usual sense), exists in time relation 
in time and hence inherence is net the determinent relation 
of jar-hood.® 

As a reply to this objection, Raghunatha^® says that the 
relation in which the generic essence is cognised in its sub- 
stratum which is united with the sense organ, is the relation 
in which the substrata of the generic essence ate perceived 
to contain it. In other words, jar-hood which is perceived 
to inhere in its substratum which again is conjoined with 
the eye, is the cause of the extraordinary perception of all 
jars in the relation of inherence, i.e., there is the extra-ordi- 
nary perception of all jars in which jar-hood inheres. This 
perception of the entire denotation is extra-ordinary, because 

’ JS^dUi, Vol. I, p. J 37 . 

■ ttid, p. 3J8- 
• Wd. 

»• mdldti. 
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it includes the cognition of the past, present and future indi- 
viduals of the class.^^ 

Thus according to Gangers, the (ektra-ordinary) per- 
ception of the entire denotation through connotation is a 
fact and the inferential conclusion is arrived aty where it is 
delSnitely known that the Paksa (the subject of inference) 
contains the beta (the reason) as its essence. The inference, 
“ The hill is fiery,” is made on the cognition or apprehen- 
sion that the hill is possessed of smoke as smoke-hood. 
Indeed, if there is no such extra-ordinary perception of the 
enitre denotation as connotation (samanya-laksana-pratyasatti) 
there would not have been any doubt as to whether smoke 
is a concomitant of fire or not. In other words, fire is 
perceived to be related with smoke that is perceived. But 
an elsc-where and clsc-when smoke is not perceived with 
the senses. So doubt may arise as to whether the else-where 
and elsc-when smoke co-exists with fire. Now this doubt 
is possible, because all smoke can be supemormally per- 
ceived through smoke-hood.^® Had there been no such 
perception, one would at once conclude that the elsc-where 
and else-whcn smoke docs not co-cxist with fire. But this 
negative conclusion is obstructed, because there is an extra- 
ordinary perception of all smoke being pervaded by all 
fire through the sensuous cognition of smoke-hood being 
the concomitant of fire-hood. As a matter of fact, we can 
make the inferential conclusion, “ The hill is fiery,” though 
we do not perceive fire along with smoke which we see on 
the hill, when we are definite that all smoke is apprehended 
as smoke-hood which is perceived to inhere in the smoke 
seen on the hill. But the MImamsakas think that the infer- 
ential conclusion, “ The hill is fiery,” is possible even with- 
out the cognition of all smoke as smoke-hood. They do not 


« Didbifi. 

** Vide TattvadHtamani and MdtburU Tattvacintamanu Part II. p. 

285- p. 284. 
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tecognise the extra-otdinaty petception of the entile deno- 
tation though they admit the knowledge of the connota- 
tion. When smoke is perceived (to co-cxist with fire), smoke- 
hood is perceived to characterise it, i,e., smoke as subject 
is perceived to have smoke-hood as its predicate and through 
this smoke-hood, there arises the knowledge of the Vyapti 
of fire in smoke in the relation of co-existence (sama- 
nadhikaranya-sambandhena dhuma-nistha-Vahni-vyapti)^ 
i.e,, there arises the normal perception of the invariable rela- 
tion between smoke and fire and this invariable relation 
(Vyapti) is remembered. Now when the Paksa (the subject 
of inference) hill is perceived to have smoke (and not fire), 
there is a normal perception of the Paksa hill as being charac- 
terised by Vyapti or the invariable relation of smoke with 
fire. In other words, here the perception is specified by the 
subject or the substantive Paksa to have for its predicate 
or adjective Vyapti (Pak^a-ViSefyaka-Vyapti-ViSista-Vaigifiyi- 
vagahi-Pratyaksa).^ From the perception of this invariable 
relation (of smoke with fire) being the predicate of the Paksa 
on which smoke, having for its characteristic smoke-hood, 
is perceived, there arises the inference that the hill is fiery. 
The special point to be noted here is that this view admits 
a normal perception of Vyapti or invariable concomitance, 
but docs not admit a supernormal perception of the entire 
denotation. The invariable relation between smoke and fire 
is normally perceived, as the perceived smoke has for its 
cliaracteristic smoke-hood. But the entire denotation of 
smoke, all smoke is not supcmormally perceived. 

Thus the Mimaiiisakas admit a normal perception of 
Vyipti as being a characteristic of the Paksa, but not a 
supernormal perception of the entire denotation. But even 
if the perception of Vyapti as being a predicate of the 
Pak$a is not admitted, inference can be made without the 

** Mitlmri, ibid, p. zyz. 

** Matbm, Tatnm^tamafi, Part II, P. *7* 
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recognition of the extraoidinaty perception of the entire 
denotation. In the perceived smoke (which is perceived to 
co-exist with fire), there is the apprehension of the co- 
existence of smoke with fire through smoke-hood which 
is a characteristic of the perceived smoke. Now, when 
smoke is perceived in the Pak$a (in the paksa or the 
subject of inference, smoke is perceived, but not the sadhya 
or the inferent fire), there is the recollection of the Vyapti 
or invariable relation between smoke and fire through 
smoke-hood that abides in smoke. After this there arises 
the inference that the hill is fiery. 

Thus the determining condition of the inferential con- 
clusion is either the perception of Vyapti as a predicate of 
the Paksa or the rememberance of Vyapti on the percep- 
tion of the hetu (the reason) in the Paksa. In any case, the 
extra-ordinary perception of the entire denotation is not a 
fact. 

But this objection is not tenable, because the doubt as 
to whether the smoke of some other place or time is the 
concomitant of fire, is possible, since all smoke is (super- 
normally) perceived through the sensuous cognition of 
smoke-hood as inhering in the perceived smoke. 

But objection may be raised that if the s^ianya-lak- 
$ana-Pratyasatti is admitted, then a man w’ould be omni- 
scient, since all knowables or objects would be cognised, 
through knowability or object-hood. 

The reply to this objection is that even if all objects were 
known through object-hood, these objects would, not be 
cognised in detail, i.e., the specific nature of objects would 
not be known and hence a man would not be omniscient.** 

Thus an extra-ordinary perception of all the individuals 
of a class through the class-essence (samanya-lak$ana- 

** SiddbSata-MiilttSnill Na ca sSnunya lakfanis^^kiie pnmeyat- 
vena sakalaptamcyajSfilae jSte sarwajHipattiritj vacyam. Pcuncyatvena 
s^ala prameyc j&ite’pi vi^ista-sakala-padatthanimajSatatvena 'sSiv- 
ajBanibhivit. 
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Ptatyasatti) is recognised in the Nyaya system and this 
sanmya-laksana of the Nyaya is close to what some modem 
logicians call Intuitive Induction. It is admitted by some 
logicians of the present day that the immediate apprehension 
of one instance may be the apprehension of all such similar 
instances. In the words of Johnson, “ We intuit the truth 
of a universal proposition in the very act intuiting the truth 
of a single instance.”** The same writer further remarks 
that when we speak of intuitive induction, the term 
“intuitive” implies “ felt certainty on the part of the 
thinker ” and there is a realisation that “ what is true of 
one instance will be true of all instances of that form.”” 
When we realise that “a single presented object, whose 
shape is perceived to be equilateral and triangular, is also 
equiangular, we are implicitly judging that all equilateral 
triangles are equiangular.”** 

Thus the samanya-laksana-Pratyasatti of the Nyaya is 
akin to the intuitive induction of modem I.ogic. There is, 
however, distinction between the two. In the Nyaya, the 
entire denotation is cognised through a sensuous percep- 
tion of connotation. But in the intuitive induction of 
modem logic, the entire denotation is apprehended in the 
apprehension of one individual instance. In the former, 
in the perception of the connotation there is the extra- 
ordinary perception of the entire denolation ; in the latter, 
all instances arc cognised in cognising one instance and not 
in cognising the common essence of these instances. Thus 
the Nyaya admits the sensuous perception of the universal 
and an extra-ordinary perception of all the substrata of the 
universal ;;'the Mlmatnsakas think that the perception of the 
universal is possible, but the extra-ordinary perception of 
all the substrata of the uiuversal, /.e., the perception of the 

*• Johnson : Lege, Part II, p. *9. 

** lUd., p. 192. 

“ Ibid, p. 193. 
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entire denotation, through the perception of the connota- 
tion, is not possible ; Johnson holds that the inunediate 
knowledge of the entire denotation is possible, but the per- 
ception of the connotation is not the cause of this knowledge 
of the entire denotation. 

‘Another important distinction crops up in connection 
with the Nyaya view of samanya-lak$ana. According to 
Navya-Nyaya the knowledge of Vyapti or invariable re- 
lation between the hetu (the ptobans) and the sadhya (pro- 
bandum) is the determining condition of an inferential con- 
clusion.- The ground of the inference, “ The hill is fiery,” 
is the objective universal proposition, “ All smoky objects 
are -fiery ” and this invariable co-existence of all smoke will 
be all fire is (supemormally) perceived. In the Aristotelian 
syllogism the universal proposition need not be objectively 
true and hence the question of its perception docs not arise. 
In fact, the Aristotelian formalistic syllogism is very diff- 
erent from the Nyaya inferential reasoning. The conclu- 
sion of the Nyaya inferential reasoning must be materially 
true and accordingly all the steps of it must be objectively 
valid. The Nyaya inferential reasoning, when expressed 
in the fully logical form, consists of five steps each of which 
is materially true. The Aristotelian syllogism, on the con- 
trary, consists of three propositions all of which may be 
materially false. The Nyaya inferential reasoning com- 
prises five steps simply because it aims at the material 
validity of the inference. As a matter of fact, none of these 
five steps is superfluous. A, for example, shows B smoke 
on the yonder hill and tries to convince him by argument 
that there is fire on the hill. In the first place, A asserts that 
he will prove that the hill has fire (Pratijfia) in order that 
B may definitely know what A has to prove. This assertion 
has a psychological effect on B. He makes up his mind 
to follow the reasonings of A. But when A asserts that 
the hill has fire, B may enquire the reason of it and accord- 
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ingly A gives the reason. So the next step is : “ For there 
is smoke ” (hctu). But after this B may think : “ Why 
should there be fire, even though there is smoke ? ” Thus 
naturally, the third step is : “ Wherever there is smoke, 
there is fire, e.g.^ the kitchen” (Udaharana). But again 
B may think that though the kitchen has the co-existence 
of smoke and fire, the hill may not have the same. So he 
is reminded that the hill has smoke which is the invariable 
concomitant of fire (upanaya). After this A definitely asserts 
that the hill has fire (nigamana). 

In the next place, the middle term is instrumental to 
the syllogistic conclusion in Aristotle. But in the Nyaya, 
the determining condition of inference is the knowlcclge 
of Vyapti (the view of the Navya-Nyaya), or the cognition 
of the concomitant as characterising the Paksa (the view of 
the Old School). In fact, in Aristotle the middle term need 
not be perceived in the minor term. 

Lastly, the Nyaya inferential fallacies are all material. 
There is no place in it for the purely formalistic fallacy. 
The fallacy of Four Terms, for example, is sometimes a pure- 
ly formal fallacy in Aristotelian syllogism. The syllogism, 
** India comprehends Bengal, Asia comprehends India, 
therefore Asia comprehends Bengal,” is involved in the 
fallacy of Four Terms. But the argument is materially true. 
So this fallacy can have no place in the Nyaya system. 




A RARE MANUSCRIPT OF RAmACANDRA- 
CANDRODAYA, AN UNKNOWN MImAMSA 
WORK BY BALA GADEGILA (BETWEEN 
A.D. i67j and 1775) 

^ P. K. Gode 

In the Rajaput Patha^ala Sanskrit Manuscripts Collection 
there is a small collection of Mss. cstlled the Shevadt^ Col- 
lection acquired in 193 it. Through the favour of my ever 
alert friend Pandit Raghunatha ^tri Patankar in charge of 
the above collection I could get for examination a rare Ms. 
of a MJman^sd work called the Kdmaatndra Canirodaya 
composed by one “ was miPw” or Bala$astri Gsdgil- The 
Ms. consists of about 77 folios* on thin and worn-out country 
paper. The size of the Ms. is 9} ins. by 4 ins. Each folio 
contains about 11 lines, each line contaim'ng about 33 letters. 
The Ms. appears to be about 150 years old. It begins as 
follows : — 

^ The Mss. in the Shevade Collection bear the following printed 

label 

s uffi w l^tyw wftj: fHwrf tpqs qrurfhw ttuTiRi: 

• All the folios are damaged at one comer by moths ; some por- 
tions of the text on each folio have thus been lost. 

lOJ 
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vif i 

an# iaiHin#ni1rn IvpMi (f ii ) ii 
afttmtfn aila^c i 

wwfwftan aw fy va#fti:tiYii 
aftajhn# i 

wfiniwi 

*A<.wli(iin<nfii aftiitamfat^hyan I 
«# mi l Wfe^w ii 1 , II 
<j,#nn1a# 

i 

5 S»in yi rfWt^ WT 

am « n# iittii 
ufa l a i qq ife faraaflab vmfiilaci 
a# mv^rnTTsT ^gfii frarfpn: lu ii 
T #«4 En^fazq^ in:i 

flfnaiwi Ean#iiMi 
jiitwi ^ utMTan^i 

^ir. qmifirar nii « 4 ii tail 
fsriWUnwnfww ailaw ^a#i 
wwaw w w : W^'tftwwtflf'r nlffii ttii 
at n u g fw i ^ marafti 

arf; an#n in^ mrwi > aa ’ ft w i > ii n 
mr awfintmi ai iftMurt^anri a ft i 
fn^fasanwaifH hothw aft# ii tt ii 

fta ra a r w # ft ^aajwftw raiai’#ii tvii 
intlftftif (ftfwr a(ftiftarR:i 
aft#ft fam^a ajaftaagfimriniit'aii 
an# #raianw an ftanamrafirt etc., 

The Ms. contains tefetences to a few wotks and authors 
as follows : — 

(i) aM«r and his aftagai— fol. i . ; (a) ftiftift— fol. i, a. 
(3) ^nft#aifoI. I : (4) uwa mi ftw (author) fol. a ; (5)«lfil«nn{ 
fol a; (6) ansqaiTan fol. 8, ii, 13, 71 ; (7) anaqam— fol. 9. 
(8) u«ni^ f*ant;— fol. lo ; (9) anwftftann^— fol. 10 j (ro) 


?aK«r3v-s7qrT*v 
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folio II ; (ii) folio 12, 31, 40, 55 ; 

(iz) folio IZ, Z5, Z5, 52, j j 6o 75 ; (13) 

folio 13 ; (14) »Rf— folio 18 ; (15) U5nn«ql^&: 

folio Z4 ; (16) Af— folio zy (“41Aa<<lir«N||i|”), Z9 ; (17) 
4 qif 4 vnrp{— folio z8, 37, 40 j6 ; (18) rnTwr: —folio 35, 43 ; 
(19) — folio 40 ; foiio 41— Colophon : — “tTaAMN^ti 

....ArwAt fiinw. . .fiirfiA awB 

(the name “irfAqn:” is written in the margin 
near the Colophon) ; (zo) artVA— folio 41 ; (zi) niA— folio 
4z ; (zz) aAniA— folio 45 ; (Z3) folio;'47 i (*4) 

isHa«i 5 — folio 43 ; I'oJ/o 54— i 
t'o/io 60 — “swiahfti i" ¥o/io 70 — wiywlsM - 

iinpiAli” (zj) wwnj — ^folio 73. Folio 77 (a)**!!® 


tfS[W:n"— folio 77(b)— "JW sbA 


The Ms. breaks on this folio and ends with the 


words ” — 

From the foregoing data gathered from this Ms. we 
get the following information: — (i) The author of this 
mimd^sd work is “am mtOm" (.See verses z, 6, 15). 
(z) The name of the work is "twA AW' as stated in the 
Colophon on folio 77 (a). The name “inWI^ga’' has been 
recorded in the margin near the culophon on folio 41. (3) 


The author may have been a pupil of 


as stated in the Colophon on folio 41 and as appears from 


the name of the work viz. "twAAW* recorded in 


the colophon on folio 77 (a). Some later hand has scratched 
out the expression “aiWtftU'tMHH" from the Qtlophon 
on foliq 41 viz. "sfhcwAwrmtftjnnwfiima etc.” (4) The 
present work "TTaAAW' was composed by am aitPid 
with a view to supplementing the work of aiWa viz. A(ga 
or tflaifii'— ) \eerse z "aafiianaf faaW’ and verse 5 
“aiaftiaf aij'aW’). Perhaps this statement is responsible 
for the title “AWlfga” entered by a later hand on folio 
41 * (5) Verse i at the beginning uses the expressions, 
"AnaiWatm:" and ‘‘AaiatTermnaw:’' whicli may suggest 
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that the author was a devotee of God sftm and a pupil of a 
gtru of the name afttw. The title “wnhrtAffl" is in harmoiiy 
with this suggestion. 

As the present work mentions the great mtmamaka of 
Benares, viz., K/japtfadepa and his work “Kaustubha" it is later 
than him. In nqr paper on the “ Chronology of the works of 
Khandadeva” in the D. R. BkmdarJkar Volume I have re- 
corded the following dates of Khandadeva and his works : — 

A.D. 1641 — ^Datc of a Ms. of his 

A.D. i6j 7 — Signature of Khandadeva on a 
drawn up at at Benares: 

A.D. 1660 — ^Date of a Ms. of his at the 

B.O.R. Institute. 

A.D. 1664 — Dsite of India Office Ms. of 

A.D. 1665 — Date of Khandadeva’s death recorded by 
his pupil nvtjug in A-D. 1708. 

In view of the above chronology we may safely con- 
elude that Bala Ga^egila, the author of the KSmacandra- 
Candroiaya is laler ihan A.D. 1665 and is possibly earlier 
than A.D. 1800 in view of the age of the Rajapur Ms. of the 
BJmaeandra-eandrodya as observed by me already in this 
paper. Accordingly we may tentatively put Bala Cddegila 
between say A.D. 167} and 1800. 

The surname “Gadegila is current among the Chitpavan 
Brahmins of Mahara$p^ at present. As Bala Gadcgila docs 
not record his parentage or other particulars about himself 
or his family it is difficult to identify him. However, let 
me attempt his identification on the strength of Maratha 
records of the period, A.D. 1700 to 1800. 

The Gujarati poet Deva ^atbkara in his Aladekaramat- 
jMtd (edited by S. L. Katre, Ujjain, 1940) refers to an eminent 
Pandita of the name "TOUFWiliw'' (highly honoured by 
Peshwa Madhav Rao I) in the following verse : — 

VlfaNTMll4 I 
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MTWw cwn 

sO^wgwiifii TOifai 1” 

For identifymg the Bdlakripafastri of the above stanza 
myself and Mr. Katre searched in contemporary records. 
The result of this search is recorded by Mr. Katre in 
Appendix B (pp. 289-297) of his edition of the Alaihkd- 
rdmalfjSfa. The name-sakes of BdlakjrsM Sdstri found in 
contemporary records are as follows : — 

(1) BdlakrfpaDJkfita Pdfa^kar, holding great influence 
with the Peshwas. 

(2) A list dated 10-8-1773 {Pesbwa Dajtar Vol. 32, 
Pages 107-112, Document No. 192) mentions charities 
given away by Ramabil, wife of Peshwa MSdhav Rao I 
prior to her committing Sail. This list mentions one 

to whose wife some jewels were given away 

by Ramaba!. 

(3) Peshwa Daftar Vol. 43, Page 53-Document No. 
38 dated 3-4-1772 addressed to Peshwa Madhava Rao I is a 
letter by one Kuppa &stri of Kumbhakona, in which he 
binds himself not to carry on medical practice in future. 

This document is endorsed by witnesses among which 
we find the signature of one hdkkrim iastri Jdndrdan Sdstri 
Gd 4 egila ” as follows : — 

etc, 

(4) P. D. Vol. 32, Document No. 191 dated 3-6-1775 

is a list of Qiarities given away at the Sa/J of Ramaba! to 
persons of Peshwa’s royal circle. This document shows 
a recipient "muiARif receiving Rs. 2000. Mr. Katre 

suggests by way of a guess that this LakfumJbui Gddoffk 
may have been the wife of iiliPw referred to 

above. 

(j) Grant Duff in his HJslory of the Maratbas (4th Edn. 
1878), Vol. I, Chap XXI, Page 623 mentions one “&?/ 
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Kisheo Gatgeel ** as head of the Poona Nyadeiish, ot Coutt 
of Justice.’ associated with Balaji II, who appointed him 
about A.D. 1749 as his first nmnAw or Chief Justice. 
In 1759 Rama .^astri Prabhu^e succeeded this Ktsna 
&stri. 

I am concerned in the above references with the name 
sakes of "mw the author of the Kamacandra Candrodaja 

(see Nos. 3 and 5 above). In particular the form of the sur> 
name in the signature “emfwmniA 

inifiw” on a document of yd April 1772 is exactly identical 
with that recorded by the author of the 'Ramacandra Cand- 
rodaya, who calls himself "iw in three different verses 

in the introductory portion of the work. If this identifica- 
tion is accepted we are led to conclude that the author 
of the namathsa work before me in the form of the 
Rajapur Ms. was living in A.D. 1772, presumably as a highly 
respected old Fandita at Poona. Whether this BdlaPrf^a 
^astri Gd 4 egila is identical with “ Bal Kisben Gargttl'* the 
Ny^ddblfa of the Peshwa, say between A.D. 1749 and 
1739 as stated by Mr. Katre, cannot be definitely determined 
at present. 

It is difficult to say what other Sanksrit authors of the 
GadgiP family flourished before A.D. 1800. I know only 
one such author viz., Vaidyanatha Gadagila, the author of 
a commentary on the Tarka-San^graba of Annaifabhatta, 
called the Tarkacandrika represented by Ms. No. 736 op 
1882-83 (folios 37) in the Government Mss. Library at the 

^ I note some names of persons of the GSdgil family, which I 
noticed while studying the subject of the present paper : — 

(1) A Sammatipatra of Benares Pandits dated 1865 A.D. bears the 

signature (See p. 54 of Appendices to 

R. B. Gunjikat's, Bombay 1884), 

(2) Sec by N. G. Chapekar (1937). pp. ii 4 

*4; 2 j 8 .— wtnwr” 

(p. 84) is referred to in a document of ^.D.1777. Other persons are 
of later date. 
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B. O. R. Institute, Poona. This Ms. was written in §aka 
1644 (=A.D. 17 ^^) by one Jayarama. The Colophon of 
the Ms. reads as follows : — 

fir u mVi” 

It is clear from this colophon that the author of this 
commentary is Vaidjandtha IdJimacandra Ga4fflf*9 who is 
evidently earlier than A.D. 1722, while Bala Gd^e^la^ the 
author of the Mtmdthsd work Bamacandra-Candrodaya is later 
than A.D.1700. In what way Vaidyandtha is connected 
with Bdla cannot be determined at present. I hope some 
members of the Gdd^l family, who may be interested in 
the history of their family, will try to trace in their genealo- 
gies these two Gaigila authors, one of whom belongs to the 
17/A century^ while the other belongs to the 18/A century. 




AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OF THE BHARATA 
EPIC AND THE BHAGAV^\DGITA 

By P. C. Divanji 
L Introdtictory Remarks. 

The hbagavadgltd is looked upon in India as a work of 
special importance from a time prior to the time of ^an- 
karicarya because in his Bha^a on III. 2. there is a reference 
to an earlier commentary thereon establishing the view that 
it advocates the doctrine that freedom from transmigra- 
tion can be achieved by following the path of knowledge 
combined with that of action (Jfiana-Karma-samuccaya)./ 
It has accordingly been imitated and commented upon by 
several persons. But the Orthodox Schex)! of Indians 
studied it only from the pomt of view of the teaching con- 
tained therein. In the west it was unknown till Charles 
Wilkins translated it into English in 1785 at the instance 
of the East India Company. Still it was not until Schlegcl, 
a German scholar, edited it critically in 1825 with a I.atin 
translation that it attracted the attention of the western 
scholars. One of them, Humboldt, U’as so much pleased 
with it that he acclaimed it as “ a work far above Lucre- 
tius and even above Parmenides and Empedocles ” and 
declared that “ this episode of the Malihhdrata is the most 
beautiful, nay perhaps, even the truly philosophical poem 
which we can find in all literatures known to us. Since 
then it was translated into all the European languages and 
even into the Japanese.^ The persons who translated them 
were in many cases eminent classical scholars and therefore 

* M. Wintemitz, liistoty of laXan Uterntm. Vol. I. pp. 4*6-*7- 

"3 
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prefixed to their editions introductions written from a 
critical point of view. 

The earliest study of the work from the same view- 
point made by an Indian scholar seems to be that of Mr. 
K. T. Telang who translated it into English for the Sacred 
Books of the East Series, Vol: VIII. Amongst other ques- 
tions, he has in his Introduction thereto considered that 
of the probable date of the composition of the work and 
recorded his conclusion that the said date must be earlier 
thm that of the DharmasStra of Apasiaittba, which Biihlcr 
had, in his Introduction to the translation of that work in 
the same series (Vol. XIV) placed it in about the 4th or jth 
centruy B.C. -He had treated the work as a homogenous 
one. As opposed to him, Holtxmann, a European scholar 
propounded the view that the work contained clear 
evidence as to its being a work of two authors, one of whom 
expounded the philosophical doctrine of the Saihkhyas and 
the other the Bhakti doctrine of the Bhagavatas and that 
whereas the original Gita, even then an episode in the Bhi- 
^maparvan, had been composed for the former purpose 
only, the present one is a revised edition thereof with the 
doctrine of the Bh^avata cult loosely grafted on at that 
time to the original work. Bothlingk, though willing to 
accept the former conclusion doubted the correctness of 
the latter and considered “an unprejudiced examination of 
the philosophical contents of the Blki^vadgitd** by one 
well-acquainted with the Indian philosophical systems neces- 
sary with a view to ascertain whether it was the philoso- 
phical portion that was the original or the devotional one. 
Professor Garbe, believing himself to be properly qualified 
for such an examination, made it and embodied the result 
and the arguments in support thereof in his Introduction 
to his German translation of the work published about the 
end of the first quartet of this century. The translation 
was not of the whole work but of select stanzas thereof which. 
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according to the translator, must have formed the original 
GltSy while the translation of the remaining stanzas was 
printed as if it were of an extraneous portion of the work. 
The stanzas translated in the former group are those which 
hold forth devotion to Bhagavan Vasudeva as the means for 
the attainment of freedom from the bondage of Sainsara 
and of the highest bliss and peace of mind while those 
translated in the latter arc those in which knowledge and 
meditation have been held forth as the means for the attain- 
ment of the same end. He did so because he was of the view 
which was quite opposed to that of Holtzmann. He sup- 
ported this by tracing the history of the Bhagavata religion 
which in his view originated earlier than the Sahkhya, Yoga, 
Vedanta and Karma-midiatiisa doctrines, which, in his view 
had been drawn upon by the reviser for establishing a syn- 
thesis between them. Agreeably to this view he put down 
the work in its present form in the 2nd century A.C. and 
that in the original one in the and century B.C.’ Sir R.G. 
Bhandarkar, though agreeing with the view that the Gita 
had been originally composed for providing a canonical 
work for the followers of the Bhagavata or Satvata religion, 
does not agree in looking upon the work in its present form 
as a revised edition of an original shorter work and treats 
It as a work which had remained in the same form in which 
it had been originally composed, and fixed for it a date later 
than the beginning of the 4th century B.C., though he 
could not say how much earlier than that it must be.’ Pro- 
fessor Edgerton of America too has thought over the ques- 
tion of date and advanced the guarded view that it may 
have been composed before the Christian Era but not much 
before it and Dr. Wintemitz having considered all the above 

* .This Introduction though originally written in German was 
latterly translated into English by Dr. N. B. Udgikar of Poona. For 
the above view see pp. 30-35 of that Translation. 

* Vmtmmsm, Nanism and etber Minor Sorts, p. 18. 
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views has expressed his agreement with the last view^ which 
is the vaguest of all. 

IL Aut/jorsbip of tJje Work. 

It seems to me very strange that none of the said 
Indian or European Scholars has entered into a discussion 
about the question of the authorship of the work. Telang 
has referred to it only passingly on p. 6 of his Introduction. 
In my view that question is so very intimately connected with 
that of the date of the work that any conclusion arrived at 
as to the latter must, in order to be acceptable, be consistent 
with the Gita being the work of an author who can be proved 
to have lived about that date. It would not be reasonable 
to hold forth a date as correct even though it may not be 
possible to support it by reference to the existence about 
that time of a person who can probably have been its author. 
Even according to the orthodox tradition this is a work 
of the Smtti not the Sruti class and therefore one which had 
a human author. Not only that. It is according to it the 
work of a definite individual sage named Vyasa. The cri- 
tics of the modern historical school must be deemed not to 
have come across any evidence which would- raise a rea- 
sonable doubt as to the correctness of that statement found 
uniformly in all the manuscripts of Adiparvan of the 
Mahdbbdrata, A merely general doubt as ro the authorship 
of all the works of the pre-classical period would not be 
entitled to much weight in the case of the Gltd at least be- 
cause even the scholars who look upon the work in its pre- 
sent form as a revised edition of an older work, have, on a 
critical examination thereof, come to the conclusion that the 
original G/Zi, as to whose contents they do not agree, must 
have formed part of the original Bharata Epic.® Therefore, 

* H. I. L. p. 438, f.n. 1. 

^ Garbe’s Introduction to the Bbaffpadgita as translated by Udgikar 
pp. 4, 12-13. 
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leaving aside for the time being the question whether the 
Gttd as we have it since the time of Sankara is or is not 
in the same form in which if was composed by the author 
of the Bhdrata Epic^ we can confidently say that it is the 
work of a sage named Vyasa. The only questions that 
therefore remain for investigation are : — (i) the identity 
of that sage and (2) the time when he can be reasonably be- 
lieved to have lived. 

As regards the first, the Adiparvan of the Mahdbhdrata 
leaves very little room for a doubt because besides stating 
the name Vyasa it also gives his personal name as Kysna 
Dvaipayana or simple Dvaipayana. This sage was of course 
none other than Vyfca (literally meaning the arranger) who 
collected together the Vedic hymns and arranged them in 
the form of the Saihhitas of the four Vedas. It, too calls 
itself a Sathhita of the Bharata-Itihasa.* In another Parvan 
of the same Epic,^ he is spoken of as having been born of 
Satyavatl by the sage Para^ara of the Va^i§tha Gotra. 
Therefore even though it is true that there had been several 
Vyasas® and though Saihhitas of the first three Vedas had 
been compiled by other Brahmanas also,® there is no diffi- 
culty in identifying the author of the Bhdrata Epic and there- 
fore also of the Blkigavadgltd in their original forms. 

III. Veda Vyasa and Badardyana Vyasa Distingtdshed. 

The question of the identity of the Vyasa of the 
Bhdrata Epic has become somewhat confounding only because 
the Bhdgavata Purdna treats the said sage as identical with 
Badarayana and calls his son ^uka Badarayan!.^® The basis of 
this identification seems to be that the former had, according 
to that Purana itself, been living in a hermitage situated in 
the midst of Badara or Badri (jujube) fruit trees situated on 

• Mahdhbaratay Critical Edition, Poona, I. i. 18-19. 

’ ^antiparvan. III. 177. 2-5. 

® VistMpurana III. 3 ; Yogavaiistha II, 3. 21-31. 

• Pargitcr, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 316. 

BAdgopata Purdna, I. 1. 7 ; 4. 14-25 XII. 6. 8-80. 
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the bank of the civet Satasvatl.*^ The cleatest proof of their 
being two distinct personalities living in two ages separated 
from each other by a long distance of time is however 
afforded by the fact that the smrti referred to in BrabmasStra 
I. 2. 6 ; 3. 22 ; II. 3. 45 ; III. 2-17 and IV 1-20, is, according 
to Sankara and the other three Acaryas, the BhctffvadgJta. 
He is believable in that respect because he has supported 
this identification by actually quoting stanzas from the 
work which can be found therein at XVllI. 61, XIII. 2, 
XV. 6, 12 ; XV. 7 ; XIII.12 and VI respectively. He, and 
according to Telang the other Acaryas also, has made it 
clear that the word “ BraDwasStra” forming part of the 
compound word “ Brahmasutrapadaih ” in XIII. 4 docs 
not refer to the Sarirakasutra but to the cryptic sentences 
of the Upani$ads.^* And they seem' to be right because 
the said Sutra work could not have been composed earlier 
than Bbagwadgltd. That this must be in the mind of Safi- 
kara when he gave that explanation is clear from the fact that 
he refers in his Bhasya on the Sutra to’ the two sages by 
different appellations. Thus in his Bbdfja on BrabmasStra 
I. 3-29, 33 ; II. i.i, 3. 29, 47 and III. 3.32, he speaks of the 
author of the Great Epic and the Sadibitas as the sage “ Veda 
Vyasa” “Vyasa,” and “Dvaipayana” while in that on 
1. 1-2 ; II. 1. 14, 37. 42 ; III* I.I ; 3, 28, 57 ; 4.1, 19 ; IV 1-12, 
17 ; 2. I, 3. 2. 14, 4.7 he speaks of the author of the Brabma- 
sitra as “Bhagavan,” the “Sutrakafa” and an “Acatya,” 
never as a R$i (sage). The Sutra itself refers to its author’s 
views as distinguished from those of the other thinkers of 
the Mimathsa School, which was not till then sub-divided 
into the Purva and Uttara Mimatbsas, by the name *Bada- 
rayana’ in I 3. 26, 33 III. 2-41, 4. i, 8, 19 ; IV 3. 13, 4.7, 12, 
and not even once as Dvaipayana Vyasa whose Sm^ti has 

Op, «■/. I. 7. 1-2. 

Br. IL 5. 47 ; III. i. 14 and Sankara’s thereon (N.S.P. 

edition pp. 624, 673). 
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been twice drawn upon in the Sutra for supporting the 
author’s view.** According to a well-cstablistcd tradition 
again Veda Vyasa had, after compilftig the Samhitas of 
the Veda and the Aitihasika tradilicn taught there of • 
the Krft^ Yajurveda and the Hbdrata-ltihasa to Vaijam- 
payana as he taught the others to other pupils of his. 
This Vai^ampayana had again taught the Samhita of the 
said Veda to his nephew and pupil Yajfiavalkya Dai- 
varatl, who afterwards quarrelled with his Uncle, vomitted 
out the Sariihita and Jittira birds picked it up** and he 
himself propitiating the Sun was able to compose some 
new mantras and to compile his own Svtta Yajurveda 
Saikhitd which was taught to and preserved by the Brah- 
Qianas of 15 new Sakhas and also composed through his 
pupil Katyayana the major protion of the Satapatha Brdlh 
mana. That being so, Dvaipayana must have lived at least 
50 years earlier than the age in which Yajfiavalkya lived and 
the Bbdrata Sambitd^ of which the Gltd formed a part com- 
piled by the former must be of an earlier date than the 
Yajurveda Sadibitd compiled by the latter, and also than the 
Brhaddra nyaka and I fa Vpanisads^ in the former of which 
Yajfiavalkya is the chief exponent nf the nature of the Atiran 
and Brahman and the latter of which forms the 40th Adhyaya 
of the said Sariihita. Moreover, in the pedigree given in 
Brljaddranyaka Upanisad as to how the Mantra doctrine had 
been handed down, Yajfiavalkya Vajasaneyin is mentioned 
as a puj)il of Uddalaka Aruni.*® This Y ajfiavalkya is the same 
who was the nephew of Vai^ampayana because he is dis- 
tinguished as Vajasaneyin, /.e., the one to whom the White 


« Bba. Pu, XII. 6 . 52 ; Pargiter, A, im\ pp. 521-25. 

** This allegorical story found in the Bhagtwafa and other P Aranas 
seems to indicate that the Samhita which was till then the monopoly 
of Yajnavalkya was taught by him to Brahmanas of the Tittari SakhI 
and was never again recited by him because he had quarrelled with his 
uncle who had taught it to him. 

« Br. A. Upa. VI. 3-7. 

F. 4 
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Yajmeda mafitras were revealed by the Sun whose vehicle 
is a horse. And that Uddalaka Aruni had Icamt the Pafi- 
cagni-Vidya and tho secret about the Devayana and Pitf- 
yana from a Ksattriya prince named Pravahana JaivalP* who 
was a contemporary of Janamejaya III and ^at^ika, son 
and grandson respectively of Pariksita II who succeeded 
Yudhisthira” and of A^vapati Kekaya.*® He was also a pupil 
of Ayoda Dhaumya, who lived in the times of Parik§ita II 
and Janamejaya HI. ^vetaketu Auddalaki Gautama, who 
was most probably the author of the earliest Dharmasiitra 
known as the Gautama Dharmasutra (about 700 
There can be no doubt therefore as to Veda Vyasa having 
been living at a time prior to Uddalaka and Yajfiavalkya, 
who are the principal teachers of the identity of the Atman 
and Brahman which is established in the Chdndo^a and 
Bfhaddranyaka Upanisads. 

On the other hand Badarayana has in his Brahmasutra 
tried to establish the Vedanta or Uttara Mimaiiisa system of 
thought on bringing about a reconciliation of the apparently 
divergent statements contained in the texts of not only the 
said Upanisads but also of other later ones such as the 
Mundaka^ Jahala^ Prafna and ^vetdSvatara Upanitads^ which 
show an influence of the Sankhya doctrine of freedom through 
complete renunciation and inactions. All these Upani- 
sads must already have been in existence prior to the time 
of Gautama Buddha and of Panini.*® Not only that but even 
the theories of the Sunyavadins and Ksanikavijfianavadins 
established in their Sanskrit works only, were known to and 
refuted by Badarayana.*^ These Vedas had come into 


Op. at. VI 2. 4-16. 

Pargitcf, A.l.H.T. pp. 550-31. 

“ Cba. Upa. V. 11-17 

S. B. E. Vol. II Intro, to Apastamba^ip. XXII, XXXIV to XLIII, 
Intro, to Gautama pp. XIJX to LVII. 

Winternitz, Op. Ot. p. 236,392, 303, 310. 

Br. Su. II. 2-18-22 «... and &6kara’s Bbaffa thereon. 
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existence considerably later than the division of the Buddhists 
into the followers of the Mahays and Hinayana schools 
and that division had again taken place after scvcjal previous 
schools such as those of the Theravadins and the Mahasaih- 
ghikas had arisen and been extinguished.** The author of 
the BrabmasStra must therefore have lived considerably 
later than not only the age in which the said Upanisads 
were compiled but also that in which the later Buddhist 
Vadas established in Sanskrit works had originated. 

Further the fact that Badaraya^ refers at several places 
b his Sutra to the views of one ^aimini on diverse topics** 
is an eloquent proof of his being either of a later date 
than or of the same date as Jainiini. Most probably the latter 
was the case because his views there referred to are such as 
presuppose a knowledge on his part of almost all the texts 
of the Brahmanas and Upanisads known to Badarayana. ’ 
That being so and the earliest sage of that name known to 
Sanskrit literature being only the pupil of Veda Vyasa whom 
he had taught the Samaveda^ this Jaimini must have lived in 
an age considerably later than that in which Veda Vyasa 
could have lived and consequently Badarayana must not 
only be distinct from the latter but must also have lived in 
a very later age than him. 

Ilr, Date of the Work. 

Veda Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedic SaMitds and 
the author of Bbdrata Epic in its original form being thus 
clearly distinguishable from Badarayana Vyasa, the author 
of the Brahmasutra, and there being no other Vyasa, 
during the period intervening between them, the date of 
the MagpadgJta must necessarily be the same as that of the 

** Divanji, hitrodiiethn to the Siddbaatabrndu (G. O. Series No. 64) 

PP- **-*}• , 

** JJr. Sa. I. 2.28, 31 ; 3.31 ; 4-18 ; HI. 2.40 ; 4.2, 18. 40 ; IV. 3.12 ; 

4 - 45 « 

•* Paigiter, AJ.H.T. pp. 321-23. 
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former sage and that of the said compilations and Epic. 
The date of the Epic again must necessarily be very near 
that of the Bharata War itself because Veda Vyasa was the 
father by Niyogavidhi of Pandu, Dhirtarasti'a and Vidura 
and one of the elders who consoled Yudhisthira when he 
felt dejected after he was installed on the throne of Hastina- 
pura on the termination of the war. 

Various attempts have been made to fix the date of the 
said war. Mr. Vaidya concluded that it must be 3102 B.C.*® 
That must be the date also according to the Yudhisthira 
Era which is still current iiysomc j^arts of India as in Kagmir. 
This is however based on astronomical grounds only which 
are not free from errors. According to literarj^ traditional 
evidence recorded in the Pauranic works Pargitcr has come 
to the conclusion that it must be about 950 B.C.^® This is 
.however due to his having allowed 18 to 20 years to each 
monarch intervening between Pariksita 11, the successor of 
Yudhisthira and Mahapadma Nanda. Sitanaih Pradhan 
having considered the same question- from several view- 
points including the lists of Vtdic teachers has arrived at 
the conclusion that the Bhwata war must have occurred in 
about ii5oB.C.*^ If the period for each reign of the 26 kings 
of Magadha from Senajit, a contemporary of Adhisimakfsna 
is taken to be 25 years, which in my view is the only proper 
period, and the total period of 650 years thus arrived at, 
is added to the 382 years prior to the Christian Era when 
Mahapadma can be believed to have ascended the throne 
there, the total comes to 1032 B.C. And if to this 100 more 

« M. Wintemite, H.J.L., Vol. I. 473. 

*• Pargiter AJ.ILT. pp. 179-83. H. C. Raychaudhari (Poli/icai 
Hisfoty oj India, 4th edition, pp. 27-28) relying on the Vaihsa lists in the 

Sd^kh^ana Aranjaka and Sadkb^ana GfbjasAtra has fixed 850 B.C. 
as the date of the said war. * 

Chronologj of , Ancient India (Cal. 1927) pp. 169-75, 268-69. Sec 
also Triveda,^* The Intervening Age between Paribfita and Nanda (Journal 
of Indian History, Vol. XIX. pt. I. pp. 1-16). 
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years are added on account of the four predecessors of Adhi- 
sima up to Parlksita II, the date of his accession comes to 
I132 B.C. Adding 36 years of the reign of Yudhisthira him- 
self we arrive at 1168 B.C. as the approximate date of the 
Bharata War. This is very near the date arrived at, by 
Sitanath Pradhan and roughly accords with the intetprciation 
of the chronological data as given in the Puranas so as to 
point to an interval of 1050 years between Adhisima and 
Mahapadma. As against this if the other interpretation 
the Pauranic text is adopted, as seems to have been done 
by some other scholars, the date is pushed back by 450 
years, the relevant W’ords being construed as meaning 1500 
instead of 1050, /.r., it comes to 1132 plus 450 =1582. 
Dr. Altekar of Benares has, while accepting the former 
interpretation, pushed back the date by 232 years, />., he 
has arrived at 1400 B.C. as the approximate date of the war, 
for reasons which arc not clear. The highest limit for 
the date of the Bharata War thus comes to be 1582 B.C. 
and the lowest 1132 B.C. The collection of the epic ballads 
into the liharaUi Safhbitd . can therefore be reasonably, 
deemed to have been made in about 1575 or 1125 B.C. and 
that would also be the approximate date of the hljagavadgJtd 
w'hich formed part of that SiWibitd. 

The latter of the two limits is in my opinion, 
quite consistent with the work being of the authorship of 
Veda Vyasa, the post-Vcdic sage who collected together 
the Vedic hymns and formulas and having made out 4 
Saiiihitas thereout taught them to four of his pupils, to 
each of whom a separate function was also given at a sac- 
rifice. Many of the Brahmanas in which elaborate sacrifices 
have been described or referred to, the Upanisads in which 
the doctrines of the identity of Brahman and Atman have 
been propimndcd and the ways for its realisation has been 

•* Presidential Address, Indian Historical Congress, Arch, Section^ 
Calcuttii, 1939. 
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described or referred to and all the ^rauta, Girhya and 
Dhamaa Sutras, the Pratiiakyas and the Anuktamams in- 
cluding the B];haddevata constitute according to this con- 
clusion the post-Saihhita literature. So do the Sutra Works 
on the other Vedangas, Chandas, Jyoti$, Vyakarana, etc. 
and the Dartfanas, orthodox and heteordox. Badarayana 
Vyasa was one of the authors of one of the DarSana^astrns. 
A detailed critical examination of the prosody, style, diction, 
grammar and imagery of the Bbagavadgtfa, its comparison 
with Upaoi$ads and Kautilya’s Arthafastra from the linguis- 
tic view-point and the contents of the Aftadlyayi of Panini 
and of the previous literature not referred to and hinted at 
therein, the history of the Sm^ti literature, of which the 
Mdrata Epic including the BljagavadgUa forms a portion, of 
the Sankhya and Yoga doctrines in their original forms, 
which is what is meant by the term “ Epic Philosophy,” of 
the main and subsidiary philosophical doctrines expounded 
therein, of the probable sources drawn upon by the audior 
for his exposition, of the Vedic and Pauramc gods and godess- 
es referred and not referred to therein, of the modes of 
worship or ways of propitiation of the deity mentioned 
therein, of the names of the older sages and kings 
referred to therein and of the highest ideal held forth therein 
for being realised by the said modes or ways, is absolutely 
necessary with a view to show that there is nothing at all 
in the work which is inconsistent with its being a Smrti work 
of a date falling between the 15th and the 12th centuries 
B.C., in which period several other Sm^ti works had been 
composed as can be seen from the references thereto in the 
works of the later period which are now available. It is 
however impossible to do so witiiin the limited space allotted 
to this article. T, therefore, leave that to be done on some 
other occasion. 



THE CO-ORDINATION OF BHARATA EVFJSITS, 
FROM THE EXILE OF THE PAIjJDAWAS, 

TO THE DEATH OF BHl§MA, BY 
DETERMINING THE TITHI OF 
EACH IMPORTANT EVENT 

Bj V. B. Athavale 

Let me begin with a note on the nomenclature of the ‘ Tithi ’ 
and the month. A ‘ Tithi ’ is a relation between the posi- 
tion of the sun and the moon. The is clearly the 
‘ Tithi ’ when the full disc of the moon is shining. The 
‘awwwn* is the * Tithi ’ when the sun and'thc moon remain 
together. The name for the lunar month is given by ob- 
serving the star cluster (Nak$atra) with which the mocn 
comcidcs on the full moon day. But whether the month 
should end with ‘SWRIWT’ or ‘«W«niT’ depends on the 
choice of the people. South of the Narmada river the month 
is ‘swhr’ while on the north of the river the nomenclature is 
‘^IPnriw.’ In the * anritt * month the bright half of the month 
comes first and it ends with the dark half. On the other 
hand in the ‘ sllilMlfl ’ method the dark half of the month 
comes first and it ends with the bright half of the month. 

At the time of the Kuru war the month nomenclature 
was ‘ ’ and the same method is current still in the 

Northern India. For, in ASwamedha, 8}. 4. 8. (fii^ 
ftT«t <piti I rsi ^ (S^) 

lAviM wvi[ II 1 »tRi: ^ 1 

Yudhisthira clearly says that the month of ‘ Magha ’ is 
coming at its end on the full moon day and it means 
that the month of ‘Phalguna’ is to. begin with a dark half.* 
The ‘ Amawasya’ following the ‘Magh Pournima’ will 
be ‘Phalguna Amawas)a’ and not ‘Magha Amawasya.’ 

r MM. III. 162.11, “atM Wi” confirms 

the conclusion. 

* lUJ. 
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As an illustration we shall take the day of the attack by 
‘ Trigarta ’• on the cowherds of ‘ Virata.' We know from 
Virata 47. 22, that it was when the attack was 

going on srMtmr imni Virate, 47. 10, ii 

tell that Duryodhana liad promised ‘ Trigarta ’ that he 
should start the attack on the 7th, and the Kaurawa 
army should attack by the northern side on the next day. 
Virata, 50. 27, tells that it was the 7th day of the 
dark half (f«^ Now ‘Jycjtha’ and ‘Asa^a’ 

represent the ‘tftwisij’. Thus the month must be either 
of the two. Buf ‘ Jyestha Vadya ’ means ‘ Vai^akha Vadya ’ 
of month* nomenclature and the ‘ Jyestha Buddha ’ 

of both these methods coincide, because in the 
month the ‘ Vadya paksa ’ precedes the ‘ Sukla paksa ’ 
while in the ‘srirttr’ it is the reverse. 

The next question is as to how to decide about the 
month of the attack. Wc shall now prove that it was the 
month of ‘ Vai$akha Vadya ’ according to the ‘spritf 
nomenclature or ‘ Jyestha Vadya ’ by the no 

nomenclature and not ‘ Asadha.’ 

The marriage of Abhimanyu must have taken place 
at least a fortnight after the campaign was won by Arjuna. 
For Kfsna y\bhimanyu and others were at Dwaraka and 
they were to come to Upaplawya for the ceremony. In 
Stri, 20. 28, Uttara the daughter of Virata while weeping 
over the death of Abhimanyu says ’ 

it fiwi »Rf:l But 

we know that Abhimanyu died on the 13th day of the 
battle. As the battle had started in the bright half of 
MargaSirsa, and the ladies had come to Kutuksetra 
on the 19th day, it must be the beginning of^*^' 
If we count from ‘ Jyc$tha ’ then only the statement of 
Uttara can be justified. Further wc know that ‘ Parik^it ’ 
wj'^ horn in the month of ‘ Phalguna.’ Nine months are 
completed, mtly if, wc count from Jycffha. 
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I have thus proved that the * Tithi * on which Arjuna 
got success against the Kaurawas was ‘Vai^akha Vadya 
^th.* i.e., the 8th day of the dark half of ‘ Vai^akha/ 
This date is very significant, because it was on this day that 
Arjuna drove his chariot first to the Sami tree, where they 
had deposited their war weapons (V. 5. 16.) and took down 
bow, conch and monkey painted banner. He removed the 
Lion painted banner of Virata and planted his own there 
(V. 46.13.) When he returned after his victory, he came 
back to the Sami tree and kept his weapons and banner in 
the tree and replaced the lion banner of Virata which was 
removed. (V. 63. 13.). 

When Arjuna sounded the conch, that tone was at once 
recognized by Drona and he said that it must be Arjuna and 
none else, and he expressed the fear that he w'as not sure 
of the success now. Duryodhana on the other hand got 
delighted with the news. Fie said ** The last year is not 
yet over. If Arjuna is recognized before this period is over 
the Pan^awas will have to go to the forest again for 12 
years according to the accepted conditions. (V. 47. 3-7). 

We have already seen above that Arjuna had used his bow 
only privately. He did not wish to disclose that ‘ Brhannala * 
and ‘ Arjuna * were identical personalities. Arjuna had ins- 
tructed the prince Uttara not to disclose his identity to his 
father. V. 69, 12. 14, fiiTO : — w H itjiror: \ 

TOf anjii 4ig 

snptRrntRr l tells that Arjuna wished to disclose his identity 
two or three days afterwards. V. 79.1.3.5, TO: tpfW 
VRTT: iW I fifTOW TOt «fTO TO^ wltTOm: I 1 to|: TOTV- 

JWn: ^iirr.'mTOBTOl tells that three days later the 

PantjLawas went to the court and ‘ Kanka,* the dice 
player, occupied the throne of Virata. When Virata 
arrived in the court, he got enraged to sec his servant 
occupying the throne. Uttara intervened and disclosed 
that he (KaAka) was Yudhisthira, and he really deserved 
F- 5 
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the throne and they were his vassals. The brothers disclosed 
^themselves on that day because their vow of remaining 
unrecognized was over. A week must have; elapsed after < 
TO ^ Hence, it is clear that ‘jyestha Sukla ist 
was the day on which the period of the vow expired 
according to the counting of the Pandwas. This leads 
us to determine the exact * Tithi * on which the five 
brothers were required to leave Indraprastha, being de- 
feated in the dice play, and also the day on which Kicaka 
was killed. 

Virata 14. i . 3 ^ ^ i filTOPr 

KTcaka saw DraupadI, after ten 
months stay in the palace. When BhJma killed Kicaka and 
his brothers, without disclosing his identity he released 
DraupadI from the pyre to which she was tied. 

When Virata heard that DraupadI was released by some 
powerful unknown person, he thought that it was good to 
dismiss her from her post as an attendant to the queen. 
When DraupadI returned to the palace, Utrara, the daughter 
of Virata told her that she was dismissed from the service. 
Then DraupadI requested Sudesna, the queen, to allow her to 
stay for 15 days more, when her Gandharva husbands would 
surely come to take her with them. (Virata 24. 29. 

We have already seen that the Pandawas disclosed their 
identity on TOI srOrnrr. Therefore, counting 13 days 
back, we get the ‘ Tithi * on which Kicaka was killed, which 
is ‘ Vai^akha w’*. The Pandawas must have entered 
the kingdom of Virata by the end of Vai^akha of the pre- 
vious year to remain unnoticed. This is corroborated by 
another statement in the Vir. 13. 14, (spTR# 5 WjnR 

The Brahma 

^ That the night was a dark one is corrobotated by 22. 57, 40 
and 9 *- or mWH: afT TOlw ? ; 

The torches were used because the night was dark. - 
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festival took place in the fourth month. Now, ‘ Bhadrapada ’ 
is the 4th month after the entry of the Panijawas in the 
Virata kingdom. In ‘ Bhadrapada,’ the Ganapati festival 
is observed, (ironrt m rwifir. . . tittsmi The present 

Ganapati festival was called in the past. 

Thus 13 years oreviously, to the ‘ VaiSakha Vadya lyth, 
the Pan^awas went in exile. But we know that on ‘ Vai- 
$akha Vadya 8th,’ Duryodhana was under the impression 
that the conditional period was not over. He says 

tsiifir I sr jst; i# fiirt slTO 

“ Either they do not care to remember the conditions 
or we have confused over them. Bhisma is the proper 
authority to decide whether the period is yet to be over or 
it has been already completed. The interpretation of the 
condition may differ.” 

Drtma too had appealed to Bhisma to give the right 
decision. In Virata j 1.21-22, 

^ srwTHM: «tnfw SRj s(g i yctattr i 

1) he said “ Arjuna will not 
show himself before the period is over. Yet if he discloses 
himself before the period is over ae does not deserve mercy. 
So let Bhisma give tlie decision.” 

To this appeal, from both Durt’odhana and Drona, 
Bhisma gives his answer ^ iV Ultft OTtror: i 

tfrt arHiftnn w jntRwnri; tuftrourt iwW ifii It i 

Wf ttfj qBt; “Every five years two 

month are added, and in their 13 years condition they will 
get a remission of five months and tw^elvc nights. Thus in 
my opinion the Pandawas have fulfilled their promise.” 

If we add five months to ‘Vai^aklia Vadya I3tli,’ 
we get ‘Aiwina Vadya 13 th.,’ This means that the Pandawas 
were defeated in the dice play on this day, thirteen years 
back. Curiously enough this is exactly the ‘ Tithi ’ which 
is called the ‘ Yaksa-ratri,’ and on this night people invariably 
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play Those who ate interested in the history of 

this ^ should read the article by Mr. P. K. Code, in the 
February 1946 issue of the Allahabad Ganganatha Jki 
ResearcJj InstituU Journal. 

We can now understand why Arjuna had asked the . 
' Prince not to disclose his identity for a few days more, 
and why Draupadi had asked Sudesna to allow her to stay 
in the palace for 13 days more. Yudhisthira was counting 
the days and he knew that their promise would be over on 
‘ Vaijakha Vadya 13th,’ when he could legitimately disclose 
his identity. 

Duryodhana on the other hand did not know much 
-about the additional months and he was expecting that 
there were yet five months more, and the condition would 
be complete on ‘Aiwina Vadya 13th.’ Wc have seen 
already, how Duryodhana was jubilant when Dro^ recog- 
niaed the sound of the conch of Arjuna, but all his hopes were 
smashed by the decision of Bhi^ma on that point. 

About the hopes of Durj'odhana wc find another illus- 
tration in the Virataparva as follows : — (V.' 39. 13) 

wwprt j n 

OTHft •nww 

‘wit ^ 9IWW I 

»rw vm^WT fffwrw <rn 
|4fwr:— '4^<TiyfTT^fif 
snmsgsT: wfrnffir 

^5^:— ‘qfiripr TTW HTWIiltillf iftiwg: Timir:i 
bkPimiimiiJ mur . HiN miriTWi 

This quotation shows clearly that Duryodhana had planned 
the attack with the hope that the Pan^awas may be recog- 
nized, Because the death of Kicaka had suggested that it 
was probably the work of the Pandawas. 
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In this campaign Atjuna had defeated single handed, 
six Maharathis and it was in this battle that the brother of 
Karima was killed, by Arjyna and also the bragging Karna was 
touted. Dutyodhana was forced to retreat, leaving the 
cow-herds of Virata free. This attack was started early 
in the morning of ‘ Vaiiakha Vadya 8th,’ and Arjuna returned 
to the town of Virata, after achieving victory, in the after- 
noon. (V. 67 .19 uwnift firatf ^ stfiti) 

Virata 72, 14, trar; w 'rtnn:i 

ftrWW trtwi tells that the Pan^awas shifted to 

Upaplawya, after they had completed the condition 
of 13 years of exile. We have already seen that 
the date of the expiry of this period was ‘ Vai^akha 
Vadya i3-i4th.’ Thus it is clear that they must have 
shifted from the Virata town to Upaplawya, in the 
beginning of ‘ Jyestha Sukla.’ But I have already shown 
that the nomenclature of the month coincides in the bright 
half of any month, whether it be SRhl or method 

of calculation. The ‘ Tithi ’ of the expiry of the condi- 
tion, being in the dark half, . the nomenclature of the 
month varies. For the sake of clarity let me repeat the 
statement, about the day, on which the exile condition was 
laid down, and then again the date of the expiry. The 
dice play (^) started on ‘ASwina Vadya 14th,’ tnfitllh 
according to the ’ nomenclature. By the qWnrta 
method iwrofit would be ‘Kartika Vadya 14th.’ The 
Pan^awas actually started for the exile, a day or two later, 
i.e., on ‘ Kartika Sukia 1st, or 2nd.’ As it is the bright half 
of ‘Kartika’ the nomenclature of the month coincides 
according to both the methods. 

The date of the expiry of the condition was ‘ Vai^akha 
Vadya 13th’ by the ‘SRfw’ method, but by the 
method it was ‘ Jyeftha Vadya 15th.’ But as the Pan^awas 
shifted to Upaplawya in the bright half of ‘ Jyejtha ’ the 
nomenclature of the month again coincides. 
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Now let US tty to determine the ‘ Tithi ’ on which the 
first emissary was sent by the Pan^was to Hastinapura. 
For, Udyoga, 6. 17, « simg mi; « tells 
that the emissary left when the ‘ Nak$atra ’ was ‘ Pufya ’ 
The marriage of Abbimanyu must have taken place in the 
bright half of the month of ‘ Jyejtha.’ We know that the 
moon is in ‘ Jyestha nak$atra * on the full moon day of that 
month. ‘ Pu?ya ’ is the 17th ‘ Naksatra ’ from ‘ Jyc§tha.’ 
Therefore the emissary must have left cn ‘ A$a<Jha ^ukla 
and at the earliest, or 27 days later, on ‘A$a^ha Vadya 
14th,’ when the * Naksatra ’ appears again. ‘ Asa^ha Vadya 
14th’ can be easily discarded, because the ‘ I'ithi ’ is in the 
dark half and more so as they approached ‘AmawSsya,’ 
they are never classified as auspicious for departures. Thus 
‘ A$a 4 ha ^ukla 2nd ’ must be the ‘ Tithi * on which the 
emissary left. 

Now let us consider some incidents which preceded the 
departure of the emissary, because they throw a good deal 
of light on the question, about the dififcrenccs of opinion 
that arose, when Bhi$ma gave his opinion that the Pandawas 
had completed their promise on ‘ Vai^akha Vadya 8th,’ 
and they had no more any moral obligations on that score. 
Duryodhana and Karna were of the opinion that, the Pan- 
dawas failed to fulfil the promise, because the period expired 
on ‘A^wina Vadya 14th ’ and not on ‘ Vai^akha Vadya 8th.’ 
The grace of five months was a partiality shown by Bhl$ma 
to the Pandawas. As Bhi$ma was considered as the final 
authority, on such questions, Kan^ and Duryodhana could 
not openly challenge him. But whenever occasions arose, 
both Karna and Duryodhana expressed their dis-satisfac- 
tion about the decision. 

Udyoga, i.i, fm fBHij g 

wAtn: 1 tells that the meeting took 

place in the palace of Virata, after the ceremony 
of the marriage of Abhimanyu was over, at Upa- 
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plawya. Dtupada, Balarama, SatyakI, Kfsna, Samba, 
Pradyumna and others were present. It was Kfsna 
who addressed the meeting first. snmvt 

ftlR l>tfWT W TW^ I SWOT IW(j’ tITW »lff ^ ftqfr: 

wwi II qhft: 5#: iRj sRf anrQntr ftW; 

«5^l mftwf 5 ^ OrfW “The Kingdom of 
‘ Indraprastha ’ was inherited by tbe Pan^awas and they 
had even expanded it by their own valour. Duryodhana 
snatched away this inherited kingdom, not by defeating 
the Pan^awas in a war, but by the crooked way of 
the defeat in the dice play. The Pan^awas suffered 
innumerable hardships, just because they meant to remain 
true to their words, and they have now completed their 
stipulated period. Yudhisthira must now get back the 
kingdom which he can claim now as a right. We do not 
know, what step Duryodhana wishes to take now. It is 
better to send an emissary to negotiate and try to get back 
the legal share, as a demand and not as favour.” 

Balarama was however, of a different opinion. In 
Udyoga, a. 8, igjk mniRir w Ti»<i) 

B ala rama says ‘it was the fault of Yudhisthira’ to play the 
game of dice with Sakuni, who was well known to be an 
expert in the game. Yudhisthira wanted a victory over 
Sakuni, which was impossible for a novice like him. It 
was no fault of 5 akuni to conquer Yudhisthira, when the 
play took place. Thus the kingdom cannot be asked for 
as a demand, but Duryodhana should be requested to give 
back the kingdom.” 

Balarama further maintained that Duryodhana was al- 
ready a king and he was behaving according to the festras 
(Udyoga a, 6,7), so care should be taken that he does not 
get angry, by the demand, and the request should be made 
with all humility. 

fdhw: g fifUSBWCT: ^ IWIW^ I 
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Ssltyaki got angty. He was pained to see the conttast 
between the attitude of Kj^na and Balatama and theit 
behavlouf towards the Pandawas. 

•until i 

$ 3 % irnd anq^orBr •nm i 

fi «*ifTTaR«r bM 3Fi stfr ^ II 

vilt ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

8 rfin«nn^: il ?r<j iW •T»hft i 

«mi]|[« 9 tnrpf mr ii 

Onwr fturtiK & ftf 9 ^ 

«r» p ^ <nd fnr ii 
qqqitnn linpiH: 9 snqf qtnq^ qqtj I 
•nqiff fqa^ qdin^ ^nramTqq: 11 

aiq*q wtltd w snqqwl qqiwq*T II 
This long quotation is given here intentionally to show 
how vehemently Satyaki opposed the suggestion of Balatama 
to entreat Dutyndhana in a humiliating manner. On the 
other hand he maintains that it is the ‘ Dharma ’ of the Ksa- 
triyas to kill kings like Duiyodhana who are desparadoes. 

In ‘ Vana-Parva ’ we get a similar statement by 
Kfsna. He says IqfW Bnwqq q*q; ^q tiq: ^qwq: I “ with the 
rogues you should not deal in a straight-forward manner, 
but they should be paid in the same coin.” 

The king Drupada also opposed the suggestion by 
Balarama. He said 

“ql9 fqfqql qwi# q q i wfi l I 
vmtqtfq 9 •!•• q qnnl I 
qW iitW fqfq nl^ tfW qqn^^i 
•jj jqJq^ qwt ql 9*119 qiq%qlli 
•jij 4 *Fq^ qi^ qiqqi<i snriqqqli 
arf fq«n*ftqi9 xfql uTit qfir 1 
^■qirt 9*<i»{w wf qwpj 
qqi ytfq’il qt*il ww*! •iqq jfrfhwnn 11 
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In this way the chief priest of Drupada left for nego- 
tiations. I think that the * Tithi* of his departure must 
be *A§adha Sukla 2nd.* Kfsna and Balarama also went to 
Dwaraka. 

When Duryodhana learnt from his men that Kfsna has 
left for Dwaraka, he himself went to Dwaraka to get help 
from vf§ni family, in the war. He knew that Kfsna would 
not be on his side and yet he approached Kfsna. 

j«fhT5T: OTW I 

TO i 

TO ^TO: TO TOI^q if I 

?TaT gw TOTO Fffir tow n 

He argued with Kfsna that Arjuna was related to him 
in the same way as he (Duryodhana) was related with to 
Kfsna. Thus he also deserved help from the ‘ vf?ni * family. 
He said all this in a tone of redicule which suggested that 
Kf^na was partial in identifying himself with the Pandawas. 

Duryodhana also went to Balarama and requested him 
to join his side in the case of war. Balarama said, 
f? fifTOTO grr i 

Pnngfiiwft TOTO itggro: i 
TOT TtifTOf ^ ifif TTTO g«T: I 
«r WT TOIT TOT i SRTOTO I 
STT^TfpTOTOiwmPT fffTOPT I 

iRt fsTfiror gfe ^ngW i 

TO9 l|[fSlTO toN SpfTOTT I 

Udyoga 20, tells what the chief priest told ‘ Dhftaras- 
tra,* ‘Bhisma * and others. He said “ Pandu and Dhftarastra 
were brothers and had the same father. Ihcy ought to in- 
herit equally the property of their father. 1 he sons of Pandu 
must get the share of their father, but Dhf arastra is un- 
justly withholding their share. By the foul means c f the 
dice play their share was snatched away and they were 
driven to the woods for 13 years. Without grumbling that 
condition is also fulfilled. Now their due share should be 

F. 6 
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returned. The Pandawas do not wish to wage war to get 
their share. If Duryodhana is not ready to give the share 
without a war, they are prepared to wage a war also. 

wnrif ^ 

sfcn^ng anf 11 

Udyoga 21, tells that Bhisma said that the demands of 
the Pandawas were just, but the words in which they were 
given were rather strong. 

arfiT^rWg?^ to! iifpniTH ffir ^ irfe: i 
When y\rjuna was in the battle field it was very hard to fight 
against him. When Karna heard this speech of Bhisma, he 
took an objection to what Bhisma maintained. lie said to 
the priest “ You Brahmana, what is the use of repeating the 
same useless arguments, over and over again. ^ 5 al<unl had 
defeated Yudhisthira in the dice play. The Pandawas were 
recognis^ed before their period gf ^'ow v as ovi'r. Thus 
they have no moral basis to demand the kingdom back. 
If Yudhisthira wants his kingdom back he ought to go 
to the forest for 12 years more and then Dur\T)dhana will 
give them, not only the half, but the whole of the kingdom. 

w?r: g ^ arfq ’an 

llie Pandawas do not wish to be religious and they are now 
demanding the kingdom under the threat of arms. It is 
foolish to expect that Duryodhana will yield to such threats. 
Tell the Pandawas that Karna alone can rout the Viiaras 
and the I'andawas put t(igcti'cr.” 

Bhisma got angry when he heard Karna, indirectly 
challenging his decision that the moral responsibility of the 
Pandawas was over, and that they could claim back their 
share. Bhisma said, “ Karna, why are you bragging like a 
fool. Do’nt you remember that you were bragging like 
that while th:c cowherd cr.mpaign was going on, and you 
were yet— easily routed by Arjuna.” 

'Ihcn Dhftarastra intervened and said that he was send- 
ing Safijaya to the Pandawas. It is interesting to note that 
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Safijaya appears here first in the Bharata story. Before 
the Udyoga Parva, the name of Safijaya docs not appear at 
all. Safijaya is a predominant figure upto the * Stri-parva,’ 
which means the end of the war. In the ‘ Parvas ’ 12 to 
r8 we do not find Safijaya again. This shows that Safijaya 
was a war correspondent. 1 have established this fact 
independently, in the Feb. 1946 issue of the /Ulababad 
Ganganatha Jba Research Instilute Journal. 

Udyoga 25. 1, tells that Safijaya went to, Upaplawya. 
Udyoga 32. i, tells that Safijaya returned with a word from 
Yudhisthira. Udyoga 47, 77 gives a description of the 
delivery of the message by Safijaya in the court of Duryo- 
dhana. After hearing the message Bhisma said to Duryo- 
dhana, ipe ^ sjvtrqlt 1 firtir: 515^; 

^ n ?nn ipw inw wg: fsirtHW ^ 1) “ You arc 

always prone to listen to the ad\icc of the lowborn 

Karna, the crooked ^akuni and your wicked brother 
Du^jasana.” Karna got angry when he heard the remark 
of (firiff:) from Bhisma. He said, “ WPWH fwtft fiftn wtwftj 

aisiWnnsii »dit «rt stwc •[fsp* 

I 31^ mImi*! twf*! ft^nrnj 11 

SlWf fiwi: Wl «p; I tpi 

fii 4 *nn II twf ninfipr. 11 

Bhisma told Dury'odhana that Karna always braggs 
simply, that he would defeat all the Pandawas single-handed. 
In the fight with Virata how'cvcr, Arjuna had easily defeated 
Karna, although Arjuna was then single-handed. 

Udyoga 72, tells “ when Safijaya returned to Hastinapur, 
Yudhi$thita got restive and requested Krs^a to instruct him 
about the manner in which he should proceed so as to avoid 
war.” He says 

q jq: sRfqjt: qqiqf: f«q5iqq:l 

JWatlq qqq: WitfttSq: ^ ?? If*'*'- ' 

intiq: ^ ii|q« 5 i w q: 1: 
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•TRs If omi^raTt I 

WTjrt: ^?nTn 

“ The role of a ‘ Kstriya * in society is the most sinful one, 
because he lives by killing others. The begging bowl also 
cannot be restored to because it is already handed over to the 
Brahmanas.” 

Kfrsna says 

«r«f 3rT«TTRr arfWsrm v vmr: w m i 
OT ir<ifr«nn ^ ft: art rta : i 
q?f siqiq 5 rt a ijprt i 
irrt m iniT% m?iT airiro: fRWf : » 
wrt VTTrt q II 

qft vrW a TWWW i|ft: ^rttet i 

anj: 3rroft«T: q wq I 

It is interesting to note the word ‘fW' in this answer. 
To beg favours from others is ‘fTOq', for a Ksatriya. 
Gita uses the same word. Kjrsna finally accepted to go for 
negotiations with the express condition that he would not 
beg for five towns, but put it forth as the minimum demand, 
to avoid war. 

On what * Tithi ’ Kfsna started, we shall try to deter- 
mine it, in the next part. 

The problem about the exact day (firft) rather the 
'•Wirt on which the Kuru war started is still undecided. 
The ‘ Tithi ’ on which Bhisma passed away is also not 
ascertained. The months in which both these incidents 
occured are definitely known and there are no diflFerenccs 
of opinion on that point. The month of the Kuru war 
was 'irnhfW'. The month in which Bhisma passed away was 
'mrt. The third problem about the number of days for 
which Bhisma w'as on the arrow-bed is also unsolved. 
Because unless the date of the Kuru war is fixed and the 
date of passing away of Bhisma is determined, it is not 
possible to count the days for which Bhisma was on the 
arrow-bed. 
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The Tithi of the Kuru war is given by B/jdrafa-Sdm/n. 
It is sR% iiit> I 51 ^ (T^)* 

Mr. Karandikar, editor of the Kesari arrives at the date 
ipsmff while Mr. R. V. Vaidya or Ujjain gives it to be 
‘fwi We shall try to fix this ‘ Tithi * first on the 

evidence of the statement of Balarama. Wc know definitely 
that Balarama started for the pilgrimage on ‘JH| and 
returned on the day on which the war ended. The 
on the day of his return was and the total 

number of days he passed in pilgrimage was 42. This 
is a good criterion to determine the ‘sTWl* on which the 
war started, because wc know that the war continued for 
18 days only. 

In the ‘ Mahdbhdp*ai(t * we find references to the ‘sTwar* 
on the days of arrivals or departures. At times the ‘ Tithi^ 
is also referred to. No names of the days in a week arc 
mentioned in the literature of the whole of the ^MabdbMrata* 
As the moon covers one per day and the position 
of the moon in relation to the can be observed every 
night, the counting of the days was equivalent to the coun- 
ting of the The names of the months were given 

by observing the with which the moon’s position 

a^incided, on the full moon day. There was thus the idea 
of a W, or ‘pwr’ The fortnight or W had, 
however, no fixed number of days, because it was a relation 
between the full-moon and the new-moon day, which is 
a variable quantity. It varied from 14 to 16 days normally, 
but very rarely it was even observed to be 13 days. Because 
Vyasa says 1 5 antwiwf 

WVKnff I TOft qv unflf wteff 1 A solar eclipse can 

occur only on ‘amwffin’ and the lunar eclipse will occur 
on Of the two eclipses the lunar eclipse had 

taken place on Bnfhv 

3R99ir mm ^ 1 
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It means that this peculiar phenomenon of two eclipses 
within a period of 13 days had occurred in the month 
preceding the month of ‘unhM* in which the war 
took place. As we know the total number of days for 
which Balarama was on pilgrimage, we can say the war 
started on the 25 th day from the day of his departure 
for the pilgrimage. Wc shall try to determine the place 
and the circumstances under which Balarama left for the 
pilgrimage. 

Udyoga 157th chapter tells that Kjrsna had returned 
after the failure of his negotiations. At 'gqcOTi* Yudhis- 
thira was performing the ceremony of appointing seven 
generals. While the ceremony was going on Balarama 
entered the palace with 3 n|T» etc. lie- 

requested the audience that Duryodhana being also a 
relative, he too, aught to be given some help. But Kfsna 
was entirely against Balarama siding with Duryodhana. 
K|:sna wished that if Balarama did not wish to help the 
Pandawas he aiSght not to help Duryodhana also. Ulti- 
mately Balarama yielded to submit to the wishes of Krsna 
and decided to leave for pilgrimage, on the banks of the 
Saraswati on the very day with the persons mentioned 
above. 

A second incident had happened on the same day and 
this gives an additive support to the event of the departure 
of Balarama. Rukmi, a brother-in-law of Krsna, had come to 
to offer the help of his armies to Ydhis^ir after 
Balarama had departed. His help was, however, refused 
because he had ffrst approached Duryodhana and' when 
Duryodhana refused to accept his help he had come to the 
side of the Pandawas. Udyoga 158. 39, tells 
amt arlnniair ^ tmr 1 ifniu % n 

ITic Pandawa army moved from to on 

the Same day, aftt^r the ceremony of appointing the generals 
was over, ^alyaparva 33. 8, ij ^ 
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I %i TOt 8nr^l?r i w 

ifHT \\ This reference gives a corroborative evidence to 
fix the date of the departure of Balarama. 

Thus, if we can determine the ‘ Tithis ’ on which there 
is the ‘ifWW' ‘Jwt' in the month of the ‘ Tithi * 

of the commencement of the war must be the ajth day 
from the day of the departure of Balarama and the Pandawa 
army from 'otobwi'. We know that on ‘fofevV 'Ww' the 
moon is in ‘KfttikL* ‘Pusya*is the 5th from ‘Kjttika/ 
Thus, on TO* 5th the %TO* must be 'got* “Mrga, 

is the 25th ‘Naksatra* from ‘ Pusya.* Hence the ‘Tithi* 
of the war must be the 25 th day from ‘viIto to* 5 th. But 
‘ifrt 13th. is the 25th day from ‘vrtro TO ^V. The 
‘ Naksatra * ‘ Mfga * will also be found to coincide the 
I3-I4th of ‘ Marga^irsa.* We have now determined the 
‘ Tithi * of the Kuru war and we find that P coincides with 
that given by the ‘ Rharola SavHrh 

The ‘ Tithi * nth given by Mr. Karandikar 

is clearly wrong. Because there can never be the ‘ Mjga 
Naksatra* on the nth ot ‘ MargaSirsa.* From ‘Mfga* 
the ‘i 5 ravana* is the i8th and the i8th day from ‘ Alarga- 
^irsa Sukla* 13-14111 is ‘ Pausa 5 ukia * 2nd. From the Indian 
almanac it can be verified that the ‘ Naksatra * ‘ Sravana* is 
generally on that ‘ I’ithi.* 

Another important corroboration ‘ Marga^irsa 5 ukla ’ 
i3-i4th. can be obtained from the date of rhe death of 
‘ Ghatotkaca * who wc know was killed on the night of 
the 14th day of the war. ‘ Jayadratha * was killed in the 
evening of the 14th day. The fight started again after a 
temporar)' rest of three hours. Drona, 186. Itopt tot 
TOTO I The armies got tired and after 
Ghatotkaca was killed every one slept with the chariots 
yoked. Even the horses and clcpliants slept in their yoked 
position being very much tired ipf ^ ^ lihn: ^ l 

^ fiRTO ggj groi whr. 1 
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Then the moon tose in the east. A * Muhurta * after- 
wards there was the day-break. 

5 RR SRjfcfT I ?Rft VWI»J JTOTTJJ WPPSWW: I 

rtnww frtfl 3wt snj: I ^ 1 

From this description of the time difference between 
the rising of the moon and the sun we can determine the 
‘Tithi* of the day. On the ‘Amawasya’ day the moon 
and the sun rise together. On the 14th, the moon rises a 
‘Muhurta* earlier than the sun. On the 13th, the moon 
rises two earlier. As we know that the war 
started on the 13 of Marga^ir^^ then on the beginning 
of the 15th day from this, the ‘ Tithi ’ must be the 13th of 
the dark half. 

If we accept ‘ Marga^Irsa ^ukla * nth as given by Mr. 
Karandikar to be the date of the commencement of the war, 
the 13 th day from this day would be the nth of the dark 
half and the moon will rise far earlier than the description 
in the text given above. This proves that the ‘ Tithi ’ nth 
given by Mr. Karandikar does not tally with the description 
of the incidents. The war must end on the 14th of the dark 
half of ‘ MargaSirsa ’ if we accept the ‘ Margasirsa Sukla ’ 
nth as the day of the commencement of the war. The 
‘ ^ravana Nakjatra ’ is never on the 14th of the dark half 
of ‘ Margafitsa.’ There is no doubt about the * ^ravaija 
Naksatra ’ being there on the day on which the war ended. 

The * Pujya Nak§atra ’ at the time of the departure of 
Balarama is thus a good stepping stone to work out days 
backwards and forwards to mark out the incidents before 
Of after this event. Now, we shall work backwards and find 
out the ‘ Tithi ’ of the departure of the armies of Duryo- 
dhana and the ‘ Tithi ’ on which Kfjna started for negotia- 
tions from LIpaplavya, and his meeting with Karna, to dls- 
uade him from taking part in the war. 

had started from Upaplavya on *Revati Nak- 
satta ’ and the month was full of moonlight. And it was 
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the end of the ‘^rad Rtu’* when the cold was just 
approaching Hlfir TWit This month 

can be either ‘ASwina’ or ‘Kartika.’ The ‘Revati- 
Nakjatra’ is on the 12th. of the bright half of Kartika 
and on the 14th of the bright half of ASwina. But 
we know that the Pandawa army had started on ‘ Kartika 
vadya ’ 5th. on ‘ Pusya Naksatra.* There is hardly a week 
between the departure of Kf^na from Upaplavya and the 
departure of the armies of Panijawas from Upaplavya for 
Kuruksetra. if we assume that it was on the 12th of the 
bright half of Kartika, when Kfsna left Upaplavya. Before 
returning to Upaplavya Kfsna had seen Karna and tried to 
disuadc him from the war. The day on which they met 
was the 8th of the dark half, because Krsna tells Karna that 
‘ seven days later the new moon day will appear’ (titaHW 
wft fiwtntj antWWiT). Thus it is clear that Krrna must have 
started from Upaplavya on the 14th. of the bright half of 
A$wina, and not on the 12th of the bright half of Kartika. 

Ktsna started early in the morning and stopped at 
‘ Vfkasthali’ which he reached in the evening. I'he next 
day he left that place and reached Hastinapura in the even- 
ing. Here, he halted with Vidura. 

While leaving for negotiations, Krsna had given orders 
that a thousand armed men should follow him secretly. He 
argued that if the negotiations failed, he must be ready for 
the emergency of escape without being arrested. (Udyog?. 
83. 11-13)” 

ST w 5IW: 3T<ni<A M 

Sfiricf WT I 

(«4i ) 

*In the method, the twi ^ begins from ' 

F. 7 
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mrwB wwiwus ii 

qrofW «fif w wftPTt ^ «rt«w I 

The anticipation of Kjrsna appears to be correct. For 
Udyoga — 88. la, tells that Duryodhana had actually put 
forth the suggestion in the presence of Bhi$ma and others, 
that he wanted their help in arresting Krsna and that Kfsna 
should be given no hint of the move.' 

pf 9 ^ ^ wfiftpri 

qmrt 4 twprt wnisrH i 

BfwsT Ei ijfWfii iw I 

»WT »T SRIW: I 

Udyoga 91, tells that Krsna went to the house of Dut- 
yodhana. 

ffei) |i(f<r«r) Tmr snmt 1 

sjpfsw.t HlWRfiT ^ %5IW: II 

HI 1^ fihH> anrtlH 1 

4 RqTH aratOf «n 5 nf 5 T n 

EfiRi: atifir tst: i 

w 15 tftfiw <T*iW' ^ ii 

fWs— “* sai*iT fpns 1^ outfit ^ % I 

jitrJart a?rof II 

fiifin:— 'fSKf n aif en 4 at mrrift nt iTanr 1 
. mfiw aww »Wiw «f ar fiwi5:ii 

^ armrmer n jeinj ;n< 4 sn^ 1 

H whnn «n vf wpt iCTw II 

sniainH ^ <in)^ naf iTlTni^ i 
Hi niH vfe HUt ^f<? Ip niH «i9 anrf aiH II 
w Ht ife wnf: |wrrt i 
^ 999. H ant |icri«nff;(iH 11 
iftfHinitwrH sroitH ajror arlBHriH hi jh: i 
H ^ aWhiit TWH h^ hihihai hhh ii 
A fter this talk Kfsna left the house of Duryodhana, and 
stayed with Vidura for his meals at night. 
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Udyoga 95, gives the desctiption of the official gatliet- 
ing where Kt$na put forth the just and minimum demands 
of the Pandawas. He said that if that was not accepted, 
they must prepare for war. 

Udyoga 130, tells that Duryodhana went out of the 
gathering and planned with ^akuni, Karna and Du$$asana 
to arrest K^na, before he left the court, and thus end at one 
stroke, all the future attempts of the Pandawas to wage 
a war. Satyaki who was present in the court, recognized 
that some foul play was intended. He immediately went 
out and asked Kjitawarma to keep his men ready at the gate, 
so that escape should be easily effected. 

MV rhiTv* i 

finvm «ri<i« 4 Rr <riwR 

^ inwfit: 1 

mpf ftuntW snNtet 1. 

wtwrt 9<nlE<5 Twj iftaw 
sntiur ti adHsmi hjtnh i 

Udyoga 131, tells that Krsna told the audience that Dur- 
yodhana plaiuicd to arrest him, thinking that he (Kfsna) 
was unaided. 

‘*q^ ffir «iti sftpj i 

»l^g‘ *rt 11” 

As Ktfna was prepared for the emergency, it appears that 
K];$na managed to get out of the court, after some clash 
of arms. 

Udyoga 133, tells srfirantlgTOt^ nur s^hsr: twri w 

gwiwf ^ Bffsr rti fir&nrar ^gtufinni 

ant ffil m farcq 1 This shows clearly that the 
king Duryodhana issued the orders that the armies should 
start for Kiiruk?ctra the next day. 

Udyoga 155-56, tell, “ arowrt w f? TiaiT swii 
tWR iHirrt aftwf anrtfig i v5Rbt gw; at sf: fNnfit; aw i 
Wiawi" This shows that on the 
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next day Dutyodhana requested Bhisma to be his 
general. Bhisma accepted the offer on the condition, 
that as long as he lived, there should be no other 
general. “ Karna always envies me, so either let him be 
the 6rst general to command the armies, or let me be the 
first to command. I cannot tolerate this * 4 nK:^ ’ Karrui 
along with me. Drona has already given him the nick- 
name ‘ sr^Tor:,’ because he always bragged about his valour, 
but when the time comes he gets defeated and runs away. 

HmrrRr: g arif trad ^ i 

««ff ^ II 

m n «if«T i 

qift aw; Jwrfl ar ibr % ai^ra; mn ii 

Karna was naturally enraged and took the oath that 
he would not fight while Bhisma was living. Then the 
ceremony of appointing Bhisma as the general was gone 
through, and the king gave orders rltat as the ‘ Naksatra ' 
was ‘ Pujya ' on that day, they should start for Kuruksetra 
that very day. 

jrtn &<rwr!T ^ i 

ananwij ^ mr hw^wi: i 

i jor: «rci ff« «pT: ii 

While the ‘ Abh:§eka ’ ceremony was going on, there 
was a shower of blood and flesh from the sky. 
w I H-TNc# w vTsrr «ri*rt srflvfkfiWTiT ii m fwr 

sftstf I |i Udyoga ijy. 28, 31. 

Udyoga 140. i, “ in^pw:! ” 

shows clearly that Kfsna took the opportunity of disuading 
Karna from taking part in the war. In this talk Karna 
gives the position of ‘ Rahu ’ and the Sun^ and predicts that 
a srjiar eclipse may take place. Karna did not accept the 
proposal of Kr.sna. Then . Kfjna tells, ‘wwitj flntlRl 
araWMI nhsufil’ 
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The position of the Sun is between and Citra.* 
Seven days later the moon also arrived there because it 
was ‘ Amawasya/ Citra is seventh from Pusya. Thus we 
know that when the meeting betweccn Kfsna and karna 
took place, the was Pusya, and the ‘ tithi * was 

ASwina Vadya 8th by the ‘Amanta* method, or Kartika Vadya 

* Here I take the opportunity of rectifying a faulty argument in my 
article in the November 1945 issue, on the 15 th page and in the note 
on the 17th page. I thank Mr. Iyer for pointing out the error. His 
article has appeared in Nov. 46 issue. At the end of the present 
article, it will be found that I have corrected another error in the 
November, 45 article. 

I had argued in that article that because the two eclipses separated 
by 13 days occur always in the bright fort-night and never in the dark 
one, the solar eclipse must precede the lunar eclipse. This argument 
was wrong. The airrect proof for my statement — ‘‘A solar eclipse 
followed by a lunar one on the Kartika full moon,—” is as follows. 
Karna was accompanied by Sanjaya (hot) 

Ud. 143. 3z) when the meeting between Karna and Krsna 
took place in the chariot of Kt§na. TV VmicJ I 

«t WIT I!#! W? Ud. 157.29 Karna says 

I TTJ: gqfe W Ud. 145- lO- Kt?na 

also says fq I ihini Ijfmrt TRirt 

(awifiwi) mlwnt U” The words ‘ftiRt <qT<^^ TTJ: aW 

do clearly indicate that the motion of Rahu is a receding 
one and distinct from the motion of the sun, which is from Citra 
to Swati, etc. Kr$na tells that the Amawasya will take place near 
the Citra star ^^ter seven days. Karna even predicts 

a solar eclipse on that Amawasya near the Citra star. We know that 
Kt$na left for negotiations one day previous to the A^wina full moon. 
Therefore the AmSwasya must be that one which followed A^wina 
Paur^ima. Vyasa also corroborates the position (}f the Sun and the 
Rahu on this Amawasya fvfiOT: TTV: Vj: I 

^ v ^rftnmvT^ ii qvvnff i 

srVT: VWTfroV: ll Bin?. 3.28. About the lunar eclipse 
near the K^ttika star we arc quite certain. On the Amawasya follow- 
ing the Kartika Paurnima, the sun and the moon come in Vi^akha. 
The position of Rahu d()cs not change much during a month. Thus 
the Rahu in Citra cannot eclipse the sun in Vi^akha. 

Thus it will be seen that the basic statement from which I have 
deduced the exact year of the war is correct, though my argument was 
wrong. The error in my argument does in no way vitiate the super- 
structure built on a correct basis, as might possibly appear by reading 
the objections raised by Mr. Iyer in his article. His criticism about 
the earthquakes will be answered in a separate article. 
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8th by the Paurnimwta method. The aimy of left 
Hastinapuia on the same day. The army of the Pfuidawas 
on the other hand must have left Upaplavya after Kt;;na re* 
turned to the Pandawas. It is thus clear that the Pandawa 
army moved for Kuruksetra 27 days after the departure of 
the Kaurawa army, because the moon arrived in Pu$ya 27 
days later. The ‘ tithi ’ of the departure of the Pandawa 
army was thus Kartika Vadya 5 th, which I have already es- 
tablished. 

It was generally believed so far, that both the armies 
started fur Kuruksetra on one and the same day. No 
explanation could be offered to the clear statement in the 
Mahahharata that the occasion was very inauspicious for the 
Kaurawas, while it was most auspicious for the Panda- 
was. The statements were considered as intcrpoiations. 
But we see now that the statements are correct. The 
Pandawa army started after the two eclipses (15 day <m=: 
Wtf bad omens) were over. 

Now, let me turn to the problem of the exact number 
of days that Bhisma was lymg on the arrow-bed. This prob- 
lem would not have been difficult to solve, if the ‘ Tithi ’ 
on which Bhi$ma left this mortal body was known definite- 
ly. For the difference between the ‘ Tithi ’ on which Bhisma 
lay on the arrow-bed and ‘ Tithi ’ on his ‘mmw’ is clearly 
the number of days for which Bhisma was on the arrow-bed. 

There are four references which give the ‘ Tithi ’ of the 
departure. 

(1) imjlsif 1 

(2) aiwntf M w mww qiPwr 1 

(3) iinpn% 1 

(4) ‘ Magha Sukla 8th ’ is traditionally observed as 
the day of his departure. 

In the jrd. reference there is the possibility of the in- 
terpretation ‘ 4 iRifli« 4 «h' meaning the dark half. 
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I have already proved without ambiguity that the 

* Tithi * on which- the war started was ‘ Marga^Irsa Sukla 
ijth* and the ‘ Naksatra * was ‘ Myga/ The day on which 
Bhisma was defeated was the 10th, day of the war. 

I jitocj msf 1 arT«ff ^ h qwS 

I H inPf f5ww»^ i mTiimra srrirH 

I «!^>rf7rw?f ifW 1 

The ‘ Tithi * on the day of the fall must therefore be 

* Marga^Irsa Vadya 7th* by the * anthr * method, or ‘ Pausa 
Vadya 7th * by the * qW^iThf/ method. 

The difference between * Marga^irsa Vadya 7th * and 

* Magha ^ukla 8th * is 45 days only. It might be thought 

that the solution of the problem was easy. But that is not 
the case. Because ‘ Bhi§ma * is telling himself that it was 
art W: I ftmnRW: qm: qw: I (In the q>f«r«?T?r method ^ 
awrift means that J of the month is over), and still he says 
‘srcrtqrnrt Twr: awr % qm:' to Yudhisthira who had 

come to Kuruksetra, because he w-as asked to return there 
on that day. This statement of 58 days has started the pu?:2lc. 

In order to bridge over the difliculty, Nilakantha the 
commentator on the MahabhJrataj proposes in his commen- 
tary on the M. 6. 17. i, that ‘arftRfUsrtP should be taken as 
the day of departure of Bhisma, because 15 days get added to 
the 45 days and the total number of days amount to 60. But 
instead of getting out of the difliculty the problem became 
more complicated. For in Santi, 51. 14, Kfsna, Yudhisthira 
and others have gone to Bhisma after the formal coronation 
ceremony was over, 'fhen Bhisma was requested by Krsna 
to instruct Yudhisthira of the duties of a ruler. Bhisma 
first complained and said that as his limbs w’-ere aching he 
would not be able to speak. But Kfsna insisted that he w^as 
the proper authority and there wrould be no more limb 
aching. jpRrtk iW fipnrt m qHW q i 
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56 days still remain for your departure from this 
world. For, the sun will turn north the^. 

Nilakantha could not reconcile this verse by taking 
56 to be the meaning of ‘ ' for he must count days 

up to the arrival of K^sna to Bhisma, and then add* 56 days. 
In the commentary on this verse he has counted the days 
up to the arrival of Kfshna to * Kuruksetra.^ SfTlfW- 

sriRT^ toV toiPr I* lofwTsiW iftaw ftmft i 

iTiWr 1 BFtrfifir Twurfiwv: 1 sisstM 
arnF^TTfiiv wi y hsHTO T^ w ^y^? i Thus 

on the 29th day, from the fall of Bhisma, Ktr^na secs 
him at Kuruksetra. As the total number of days of lying 
on the arrow-bed cannot be greater than 58, and since 
Kfsna has come on the 29th day, the remaining days amount 
to 30 only. He gets the meaning of 50 from the 
expression «r^iT 9 RT ^ as W ^ BirrtRfT: I ^ f fil ttm 
fwSRt five times six makes thirty. 

By counting the days up to the arrival of Kfsna and 
showing it to be 28, Nilakantha has again added to 
his own confusion. For Santi i. 2. 

sfW fWctftwicT: imnirt 1^: jnqi tells clearly 
that the Pandawas remained outside the town for 
30 days after they had finished the ‘OTV’ ceremony. 
The ‘ WV ’ ceremony can take place only after the war 
was over. We know the ‘ Tithi ' as well as, the ‘ Naksatra * 
on which the war ended, llie ‘ Naksatra ’ was ‘ Srawana, 
and the ‘ Tithi * was ‘ Pau§a §ukla 2nd.’ One month after 
this, means ‘ Magha ^ukla 2nd.’ There are only 6 days for 
" Magha ^^ukla 8th,’ and 21 days for ‘ Magha Vadya 8th.’ 

While commenting on the above verse, he has made 
matters still worse and more complicated. He writes 

wfif: g 3nr «mmnN 

*It is ifitetesting to note that came back to from 

before noon, on the 19th day and told him 
iwff n VTVr 1” started with the ladies. When they crossed a 
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ffir ftfirfifirf I ^ f fii WHiff i fim n^w r 

Wlf: TO fW> ^ I 8Rf: ijpfe: ipRT 

PfT?Rf I anrifN IWII^* l He adds the 

18 days of the war to the 12 days of and gets the 

total of 30 days.’ 

But we know from his own quotation that ‘Yuyutsu*, 
‘being a son of ‘ Dhftarastra from a ‘ VaiSya ’ wife, is given 
for 16 days after the war was over. Nilakantha 
has given a queer derivation even for sicsqiinRf TT^nr:. 
It is as follows — 3RRf TOjW fUTcT cWfT 3 |CZ 4 ^ I 9 f€Si^ snRT 

TTw«ftTOft?fT:i Of«tirsf|ciHiei srszqirr^ ^ ^ Tm:, gi w i ifa i d 

100-58=42, (Vide comentary on M. 6. 17.1). 

From this it becomes clear that Nilakantha has not given 
a solution of the problem, but he has added to the diflicul- 
ties. The interpretations given by Nilakantha are com- 
pletely erroneous. The following statement from the 
Maidb/jaraA'/y which was overlooked by Nilakantha, will 
prove conclusively that the whole line of approach was 
incorrect. sntu xm ijfiiftsT: 1 ottV: 

distance of two miles they met fif, etc., who had killed the 

sons of ifhrA while asleep and werc rursiing away because they feared 
that the Pandawas would take revenge, had sent to 

bring |fh|^ etc. from and she had arrived early in the morn- 
ing. When ^feefeSTT knew that started for the he 

went to meet him. Then all of them met at the Gahga near 
and performed the ceremony. Here all of them stayed outside 
the town for one month. When includes the 18 days of war 

for getting the total 30, he has forgotten that the Pandawas were 
outside for 13 years. They had come to the outskirt’s of 

first on the 19th day of the war. 

’ It is interesting to note that 30 days of A^auca on the banks of 
the Gahga after the end of the Kuru war need not be considered as 
an exception, which requires an explanation offered by Nilakantha in 
his commentary. For, Mbh. I. 126.29, TO qtfi 

and 127. 16, 32, TiVQftq I *rtiq: WW 

*nrt fTf^WfqT: II tell clearly^ that the Panda wa children were brought 
to Hastinapura by the ??is oirtic 17th day after the death of Papdu 
and they passed 12 more days on the bank of the Gahga in mourning. 
This means a total A^auca for one month. 

F. 8 
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*1*1 I WWW iftruBjw wrt jjwN: i 
sitIW <ft?iTT*w*ji wwnf 5^^ •thnrt ^ii 

(Anu, 167. 5.5. 13.). The word will mean only 50, 

and nothing else, ‘^snwf’ may be twisted to mean wwf’ or 

anwf’j but ‘*Nra!|’, will never mean that. The P^dawas 
had gone to Kutuk$etra after the coronation. Then 
Bhi$ma began his instructions regarding the duties of .a ruler, 
and they continued for 3 days. Then Vyasa requested 
Bhi$ma to stop his lecturing as Yudhisthira had become 
calm and he must return to Hastinapur. Bhisma said sri*nnw 
5 ?! Twi^ «^3 ^ • •n*f(i«l w twtir iw *111*1*5 1 IhOiq^ 

xTfncnrt 1 w ^Rlu! swifl nnroif *iq i 

(^\nu. 166. 3-17). This shows that Yudhisthira had gene 
back to Hastinapur with the consent of Bhi$ma and with 
a promise to return on the day of the northward shift 
of the sun. 

\Vc know that when Kfsna requested Bhf$ma to ins- 
truct Yudhisthira in ‘Tnw*f " Kjrsna told Bhisma that there 
were yet 56 days for the northward shift of the sun. This 
tallies with the stay of 50 nights at Hastinapur of Yudhis- 
thira, and the halt at Kutuksetra for 3 to 6 days to hear the 
instructions from Bhisma. Further we can also account 
for the 58 days of ‘STOIW’ lying on the arrow-bed, as 
mentioned by Bhisma. 

This shows clearly that Yudhisthira ' was late by (wo 
days. Because Ktsi}a had already told him that the sun 
would shift northwards after 56 days. Bhisma being on 
the arrow-bed, naturally felt this delay of two days as if it 
was a hundred years. Thus it will be seen that we are not 
required to twist the meanings of the expressions «Nnn(l 
W 8(^ *lwnBf TWH: ^TO*lT*l wff: jmi and others. 

Now, we shall turn to. ‘Magha 5 ukla 8th.’ ‘iiw affetnwft* 
can be ruled out for the following reasons. The * Nak- 
satra ’ on the day of the passing of Bhisma was * Pri- 
japatya ’ which means ‘ Rohini.* On ‘ Migha Vadya 8th’ 
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the ‘ Nak§atta’ is * Jycstha * and never ‘ RohinL’ The evi- 
dence of the Gita is also against the ‘ Vadya Paksa.’ For the 
G/Af, Vni ays that death in the dark half of a month 
means ‘ Kr§na-gati.’ If Bhisma could hold his ‘ PrSna ’ in 
order to avoid ‘ Dak§inayana,’ he could certainly have waited 
for a week more to get the ‘ Sukla Pak§a.’ 

Thus on ‘ Magha §ukla 8th,’ Bhisma passed away. 
The Indian almanac will also show that the 

‘Rohini Naksatta’ coincides with ’Magha Sukla 8th.’ 
This shows that ‘ Marga^irsa Vadya yth * is unalterable 
and ‘ Magha ^ukla 8th * is also certain. If both these 
‘tithis’ cannot be altered, it might be thought, that it 
is impossible to increase the number »of days between 
the two. ITie difference between them will always be 45 
days. But it is not so. For as there are ‘aritnr’ months, 
we can increase the number of days by 30, 60 and so on 
without changing the ‘ tithis.’ Thus the number of days 
for which Bhisma was on the arrow-bed will be either 
4j or 7J or 105, without altering the ‘ titlii ’ namely ‘ Magha 
Sukla 8th.’ It means that citlict one intercalary month 
was added, or two months were added. The value 
75 can be easily discarded. For we know from the two 
statements ‘tiRwnt JTIH’ and i 

(30 +50 =80) that Bhisma was on the arrow-bed for more 
than 80 days. 

Now, if wc are able to show that Bhisma was on the 
arrow-bed for 103 days, it means that two intercalaty 
months must have been added in that year. 

The following is the sequence of the main events which 
took place, after the death of Durv’odhana on the 18th day 
of the war up to the time of the one month’s stay of the 
PSndawas outside Hastinapura. 

(«) ASwatthama kills Dhystadyumna, Yudhamanyu, 
Sikhan^i, the five sons of Dtaupadi and others in the night, 
while they were sleeping in their camps. He tan away 
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with his confederates K];pa and Kftawanna, for he feared 
that the Pandawas would catch him if they knew that he 
had killed the young boys, (i) Yudhisthira got the news 
from the chariot driver of Dhtstadyumna, who had escaped 
from the slaughter, early before the dawn. (Saup. lo). 
(c) Yudhisthira sent Nakula to bring DraupadI, who was at 
Upaplavya. (Sauptika, ii. 6.). (</) Safijaya could not 

go to Hastinapura in the night of the i8th day as usual, 
because he was wounded on that day. So he left the 
battle held the next morning and reached Hastinapur by 
the noon. (Silya i. 14 23.) (e) Safijaya asks Dh^tarastra 
to do the funeral rites.’ (Stri. 1.8). (f) Dhttarastra and 
the ladies left for Kuruksetra. (Stri, 10. 6. i6.) 
When the party had crossed a distance of two miles they 
met ASwatthama and others, who were running away. 
(Stri, II. I.), (b) The Pand.'iwas left Kuruksetra to meet 
Dh];tata$tra, when they learnt that Dh^rtarastra started for 
Kuruksetra. They met Dhftara^tra on the river Gahga two 
miles from Hastinapura (Stri. 12. 6. silsin 

wW ^ (/) The party did not return to Kuruksetra and 
the women did not weep actually over the bodies of their 
beloveds, as is commonly supposed. Because, Stri, 16. 
3, 4, clearly tells ' fisnnwwtiWfl T; WN I ilfq. . atft 

(j) The ‘gfw’ ceremony was performed on the 
banks of the Gahga.” 5 fiwt y m t w l fi w m l 

wrf ’RWt ’JW jd^.H (Stri. 27, I, 5.). (k) The 
party stayed there for one month, (^nti, i, 1, 2.). 

From ^anti, 1.15, " ftpj I IITW- 

tirftpft Iff: ^llff^r^^ iftff \ we know ’ that Kfsna had gone 
back to Dwarakii with Subhadra. 

Again from Santi, 37.4, ^ ^ filffltlff 1 

ffftPff fr^ffifffffunrwfffffw: II 

nrrff:— ffirfffi 1 dlf siW n gi ff ig l ^ 

fvriRiTii^ii — 'ffTffTiRfff stiff «rfff|r ffH«i»fi 

ffiHff ffffi" %ff Igffi 11 
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nfir siM of innmi «m: ms«Et 

<141^ I Rng4«f ^ srtiRf I ^ fM ariira«v«NtHT 

« ^ it will be seen ftom this quotation that Kfsna 
has come back and he is asking Yudhisthira not to keep 
on weeping longer than a justified limit. Yudhisthira was 
feeling a bit ashamed* to approach fihisma, who was lying 
on the death bed while fighting with Yudhisthira himself. 

Santi 37, 3a tells that Yudhisthira entered the town in 
a new chariot to which 16 bullocks were yoked, ^ti 39, 
tells that Brahmins uttered when Yudhisthira 

entered the palace. There was a slight incident which marred 
the celebrations for a short time. There was a man called 
'snufv' who was a friend of Duryodhana. He mixed among 
the Brahmanas who were uttering the blessings 
He said “ fiwt mfinnfirt stsg w « uiaftwi ^ 

ijtf w St sftfinrqn of course the Brahmanas dragged this 
man and he was driven out. 

$anti 40, tells that Yudhisthira was crowned by Ktspa 

srartusm wsn^: g rmt 

I &nti 42, tells that Yudhisthira performed 
the * Sraddha. 

(Rft tcruT •Mfl'rt ^ 1 

s inrt fi f vTTuww i 

^anti 46. 30-32, tell that Krsna ana Yudhisthira started 
for Kuruksetta to meet Bhisma. Ktsna after reaching 


•We «t a very interesting verification for the sfatemMt tlMt 

Yudhisthitt was fiwling shy to approach Bhijma, from the followmg 

reference to it in &nti. „. Bhl?ma ^ys. 

now any question.” Kffna says, “ The *^“‘8 . fr ^ 
ashamed to ippioach you. He thinks that 

app^ched.*P^hi,ni says, « Just as it « the duty ^ of a B^^n 

fatheri, grandfiithers, aUtives or rf^^Kfitriya 

the hattlTis for chastising the wrongsloers. it » the <loty or B.!at ly 

to kill them.” 
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Bhl;ina tells him that theie were still 56 days for the sun to 
shift northwards. 

Thus the total number of days is 59+X+56. But we 
know that the total must be equal to 105 only. The value 
of X must be therefore 10 days.' ‘The coronation, the 
dtaddhas of course requited this ten days interval. 

This addition of 60 days is apparently contradictory to 
the present day practice of adding one lunar month only to 
make up the di£Fetence bepveen the solar and the lunar year. 
But at the time of the Kura war, two months (A nRft=BC9) 
were added at once, after every five years, to make up the 
difference. The late Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya has proved 
the same thing on page 610, of his “ mtam 

From astronomy it can be proved that in the year 3018 
B. C. the difference between ‘ MargaSitsa Vadya 7th ’ and the 
date of the northward shift of the sun was 105 days. In 
the year 2448 B. C. the same difference was 96 days, whjle 
in 2060 B. C. the difference was 88 days. 

But as we know that Bhl$ma was on the arrow-bed 
for 105 days, this gives an additional confirmation to the 
statement that the war took place before 3000 B.C. 

My astronomer friend, Mr. M. Raja Rao, has .given 
the above calculation and pointed out some minor errors 
regarding the calculations of the dates of the eclipse given 
in my article, “ The exact date of the Kttru war” published 
in the November issue of the year 1945. He has worked 
out a calender for the correct year of the war in 3018 B. C., 
from the day of the departure of Kt$na for the negotiations 
up to the passing away of Bhisma on Magha Sukla 8th. 
1 acknowledge the errors and I thank Mr. M. Raja Rao for 
sending me the corrected calendar of the events, which I 
am reproducing below from his letter. 
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Calender of 1 



No. 

Year 3018 B.C. 
Event. 

events Vai&kha 
date ist, of 
Vaifakha iukla. 

Amenta lunar 
date. 

Nak$atra. 

X. 

Kt^na leaves Upa- 
plavya for the 
negotiations. 

162. 

A^wina 15 th. 

Revati. 

2. 

Duryodhana army 
starts. 

170. 

A^wina 22nd. 

Pusya. 

3 - 

DIpawali, new 
moon. 

179. 

A^wina 30th. 

Citra. 

4 - 

Kartika full moon. 

1 

Kartika Paur- 
iiimi. 

Krttika. 

5 - 

Bal a r a m a and 
P&ndava army | 
starts. 1 

I 

198. 

1 

Kartika 21st. 

Pu$ya. 

6. 

Battle begins ... ! 

; 221. 

Margate i r s a 
14th. 

Mtga. 

7 - 

Bhisma falls ... | 

! 

230. 

1 

Marga^ i r § a 
23rd. 

Citra. 

8. 

Gada-Y u dha. (Mace 
fight). 

j *J 9 

1 

i 

Pausa (Adhika) 
2nd. 

§ravana. 

9 - 

j 

Formal coronation ! 
of Yudhi^thira. | 

1 

1 Pau$a (Nija) 
Magha 
(Adhika) 

Punarvasu. 

xo. 

Visit to Bhl$ma. 

279. 

... 

... 

11. 

i 

Nirvana of Bhisma. 

335 - 

Magha (Nija) 
^ukla 8 th. 

Rohini. 

(Piajapatya.) 


The sun shifted northwards on the 17th, January, 3017 
B. C.. which is the 535th, day of the year. As Bhisma fell 
on 250th day, the days on the arrow bed are 105, which is 
already proved in the above article. 

The date of the war which was given as 5th December 
3016 B. C., is clearly wrong. The two eclipses occured 
on 31st, August and 13th. September respectively. 
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I had given the dates of the eclipses to be 29th. October 
and nth, November. They would be found to differ from 
the corrected dates by 60 days. I have already proved 
that two months (60 days) were being added every 5 th 
year, at the time of the Kuru war to make up the difference 
between the Solar year and the Lunar year. The year of 
the war was the last year of the five year period, and 
60 days were added at the end of this year. Therefore, 
Pau$a and Magha were the two Adhika (added) months for 
the year. 



THE AIMS AND METHODS OF ARCHAEOLOGY^ 
By B. B. Lal 

Tbe aim of Archaeology 

Arciiakology is a science of critical appreciation and of 
reconstruction. Its object is to trace out the whole his- 
tory of man since his first appearance till almost modern 
times on the basis of the remains he has left. The duty of 
an archaeologist, therefore, is not simply to uncover struc- 
tures and to collect beads, pottery and ornaments but to 
reconstruct the history of the place through all its stages. 
Walls are dumb and so arc other articles. These objects 
by themselves are not more important than the conditions 
in which they have been found. It is not enough to know 
that the articles are X, Y and Z. It must be learnt without 
ambiguity that they are X/Y/Z® and arc neither Z/Y/X 
nor Z/X/Y nor Y/Z/X nor Y/X/Z nor X/Z/Y. What we 
actually w’ant is the inter-relation ot the finds. And this is 
best possible through “ stratification,” which is rhe keynote 
of modern excavation. 

Stratum or layer 

Stratification is nothing but the ascertainment of the 
relationship of one stratum with another. A stratum or, 
more familiarly, a layer, is a deposit of earth, or mud or 
stones or bricks or of all of them, which has been laid down 
at a time, and the top of which represents the surface 


' It is proposed to present in this article some of the methods 
of field archaeology brought to India by Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, 
the present Director General of Archaeology in India. 

• X/Y/ Z represents that X is later than Y and Y i? later than Z. 

*59 
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of the ground at that particular period. This change of 
layer is discernible through changes in the soil as we dig 
down.^ 

The method \ Its origin. 

Formerly depth was the basis of sequence dating 
and walls served as the basis of a stratum. But the 
modern method took its clue from geology, and 
may be illustrated by an example from the geology of 
Sweden. There the succession of banded clays has been 
recognized as representing successive deposits left by re- 
treating ice every summer, and illustrate in the clearest form 
the principle of chronological sequence represented by the 
superimposition of one deposit over the other. In the 
figure given below (fig. i) an object in band i was 


© 


@ 





@ 


Fig. I.— Qay bands 

definitely deposited later than one in 2 ; an object in 
6 was deposited earlier than one in 5, and so on. 


^ But a change of soil does not always represent a change in 9tlltiini» 
for one stratum may also consist of more than one soil, 
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Ltym tahvaritdsbapis 

But if layers were as horizontal as these, there would 
have been no trouble at all and even the former method 
of recording an object simply by its depth would have 
been satisfactory. In actual practice layers are found 
to be mote illusive and they take all sorts of curves and 
shapes. 

The following illustration (fig. z) would explain the 
essential spirit behind the new method. 



Fig. 1. — Section inside a cave 

The original bottom of this cave, is undulating and has 
a depression in the middle. The people who dwelt in it 
did ndt bother themselves about, the floor, and the result 
was that all the deposits that came afterwards conformed 
more or less to the original depression. Three objects A, 
B and C have been discovered (cf. their positions in the 
figure) respectively at depths of 4 ft., 5 ft. 6 ins. and 7 ft. 
below the present surface. But their chronological sequ- 
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ence is not A/B/C. It is B/A/C. It is clear without doubt 
from the section that object B was laid down later than 
both A and C and is, therefore, later in point of time than 
both. 

Lajers and tbeir r elation with s true turn 

Besides ascertaining the inter-relation of these layers 
we have also to find out their relation with the houses and 
structures to which they run. 

In fig. 3, layer lo is the natural hard earth. Layers 9, 8 
and 7 have been cut through for the foundation -trench of 
the wall, and are therefore earlier than the wall. Layer 6 
is the first one to run up to the wall and therefore came into 
existence immediately after the wall was constructed. 
Layers 5, 4, 3 and 2 came successively in the life-time of 
the wall. Layer i represents the fall of the wall. Now if 
we can date an object in layer 7 and another in layer 6 we 
can very accurately fix the date of the wall. 

Let us now see how this method of retaining vertical 
sections helps us in discovering the story of a site. 

Reading the story 

In Fig. 4 the date of the palace is known to us from 
coins and an inscribed slab attached to the palace-wall to be 
between A.D. 428-30. But we do not know whether the 
city-rampart was built by the builder of the palace itself or 
by his successor or predecessor. 

The story revealed from the above stratification is this: — 

Layer 8 is soft brown clay containing some potsherds 
etc., casually dropped by some passers-by ; There is no sign 
of any occupation in this. Layer 7 has in its whole length 
so far excavated ii hearths in groups of 3, 2, i, 3, and 2 
(marked as ‘ H * and a number of fragments of cooking- 
vessels, one pair to tongs, two fragments of a metal begging- 
bowl. But there are no signs of buildings, nor are there 
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Fig. 4. — How story is gathered through stratification 
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any signs of post-holes indicative of timber-structures. The 
place was, therefore, at this time occasionally used by tra- 
vellers and beggars who used to cook their food, pass the 
night here and then move on. There was no permanent 
habitation. Layer 6 is a black layer showing habitation. 
It runs to five stumps of walls. People started inhabiting 
the place, but the buildings were of ordinary stone- 
rubble and also did not have any foundation-trench. The 
obvious result was that the walls started giving way, and the 
ddbris is indicated by layer 5, which contains the same 
stones that were used for the walls. 

But not long after came an improved phase of the city. 
The people rebuilt their houses, this time with ashlar masonry, 
and their chief man erected a huge building with thick walls 
carrying them down 4 feet below surface, reaching layer <?. 
An inscribed slab attached to one of the walls of the palace 
is dated A.D. 428, and the evidence is immediately 
corroborated by two coins, dated A.D. 450, found 
in the first occupation-layer running upto the palace 
walls. 

I.ayer 3 represents a very important period in the his- 
tory of the site. It had in the dcoris of the broken walls 
a number of arrow-heads, about a do?:en spears, broken 
parts of a chariot, besides two skeletal remains. The ske- 
letons had cuts of swords on them and were discovered, in a 
dump. A cemetery discovered at a distance of 2 furlongs 
outside the city contains eight wounded skeletons, one of 
which has actually an arrow-head, exactly similar to 
those found in layer 3, still sticking to the left ribs. The 
cemetery contains pottery and beads exactly similar to those 
in layer 3. This confirms the fact that the city was acmally 
invaded in this period and the inhabitants suffered much. 
It was, therefore, thought necessar>’ that the king, in order 
to protect his people from further attacks, must construct 
a good defensive city-wall. 
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In the diagram, the rampart, lo feet 8 inches wide, is 
made of huge blocks of stone ; though it goes 7 feet deeper 
than the palace walls, yet it belongs to a later phase of the 
palace. It was but necessary to have very deep foundation- 
trench for a city-wall, and the people cut through layers 
3 to 8 and were satisfied only when they struck against very 
hard soil — the natural. 

The first layer that runs upto the city-wall, and is, 
therefore, its contemporary, is the same which represents 
the occupation-layer belonging to the second phase of the 
palace. And we ate, therefore, quite sure that the city- 
wall is later than the palace and may be dated as belonging 
to circa A.D. 500. 

Foist rta^ng of the story 

Fig. 5 shows how facts can be falsified by taking into 
account only the horizontal place of an object as a basis for 
determining a stratum. 

People residing in the house represented by wall A cut 
through layer 8 for the foundation of the wall. Layer 7 
and 5 were the successive occupation-levels, layer 6 being 
the material used for raising the floor. Layer 4 represents 
the fall of the house. Layer 5, a deposit nearly 6 feet thick, 
consists of drifted earth and at places of bands of clay, 
indicating that water used to accumulate during rains. Ihis 
characteristic deposit points to the fact that the site was 
abandoned for a pretty long period. 

Then came the people who constructed wall B. As the 
surface of the ground was uneven, they dumped clay and 
other material — layer 2 — to raise and level up the ground. 
The level inside the house is about a foot higher than 
on the outside, and rightly too. The wall has a drain 
that carried water from inside the house and discharged it 
io a soak-pit some 12 feet deep (cf. the figure). The soak- 
pit contains a number of full and broken pots thrown into 
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it by the inmates of the house ftom time to time. Of these 
two are nieces of Roman pottety known as Atietine, which 
are accurately datable to a; B.C. to A.D. 50. 

Had the excavator not retained vertical sections and 
had only uncovered the walls, taking things on the 
horizontal planes as belonging to the houses on the 
same plane, these Arrcntine wares, being exactly on the 
floor level of wall A, would have been recorded as belonging 
to it. And the date of wall A would have been the first 
century A.D. ; whereas the truth is that wall A is definitely 
much earlier than the Arrentiiic ware— taking into account 
the thick deposit of 6 feet which accumulated slowly and 
gradually after the abandonment of the site by the authors 
of wall A. It is wall B and not A that belongs to the first 
century A.D. 

Tlje digging oj a nind-site 

But mere superimposition of one soil over the other 
is not always the criterion of its being later than the other. 
In fig. 6 we find that at places there arc no stones or brick 
structures and it is the self-same earth used over and over 
again. In such cases Vc have to be very cautious in accept- 
ing the evidence. 

The site under excavation was in constant habitation 
during Palaeolothic, Neolothic and Bronze Ages represented 
by different symbols in the diagram. Then came the Iron 
^ge people who ousted the Bronze Age people and occupied 
the site. They thought of constructing a mud-rampart. 
To them it was doubly useful to dig all round the small 
settlements and to dump the same earth towards the 
interior making the dump high enough to be a defensive 
wall. And they did this. 

The earth thus shifted contained tools, weapons and 
pottery from all the three previous Ages, and, therefore, 
the mud-rampart which was cut through during excavations 
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Fig. 6.— Section through a mud-iampart 

represented Palaeolithic Age above Neolithic and Neoli- 
thic above Bronze Age — an order just the reverse of the 
actual. On the sides of the inoat (resulting from the 
removal of the earth for |thc rampart) outside the rampart, 
all the three cultures lay higgledy-piggledy, been washed 
down the rampart itself by rains. 

Thus we see that the excavator has to be very cautious, 
especially in cases where there are pits and mud-structures, 
or when the site has been churned up by brick-robbers. 

S(y/e and stratification 

Of late scholars have shown a great fascination for 
stylistic basis in archaeological classification. And in many 
of out museums we find sculptures, beads, and especially 
tettaoottas classified solely according to style. But it must 
be borne in mind that the ‘ style ’ basis is always subjective. 
Whatever appears to one as erode and ugly rpay not appear 
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to be SO to another. And futthcrmcMre crudeness is no 
criterion for a thing to be antique. For we find the manu- 
facture of crude objects side by side with excellently mnAe 
articles. Art, as we all see, starts with a crude form, gra- 
dually develops to its height and then again starts degenerat- 
ing. It then becomes very difiailt, sometimes almost 
impossible to distinguish the third stage from the first. And 
the natural result is that a man solely relying on stylistic 
basis is bound to commit blunders. 

Stylistic classification has had its time. And it was, 
no doubt, useful once. But now is the time for us to put 
aside all subjectivity in the Science of Archaeology and adopt 
the more scientific method of Stratification. 

True, this new method demands more supervisors, more 
time and more money than the older one (the ratio may be 
even three to one) but the results it gives are really more 
than a compensation for all that. 

Ft/fure of archaeology in India 

Moreover, the future may have still greater things in 
store for us. The war is now over, and our archaeologists 
will again have an easy contact with international science. 
Being relieved form carrjing bombs, aeroplanes may be 
placed at the disposal of our archaeologists also, for use 
in exploration. A photograph from the air sometimes 
gives better information than observation on the ground. 
For the exploration of barren tracts, aeroplanes have 
immense possibilities. Mounds, ditches and soil-dififerences 
often come out more distinctly in aerial photographs than 
in ground-observation, and thus in a shorter time and 
perhaps at less cost wider areas can be explored. 

Aerial photographs are specially useful in gathering 
the lay-out of a site now covered with crops, where patches 
and variations due to underlying streets assume a new 
significance wl^en seen in relationship to one another from 
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a Height. Growth of crops on the line of structures would 
naturally be less than on the rest of the area, and on areas 
where there were once wells and ditches crops would be 
more luxuriant. Then again difference in the colour of 
crops about the time of their ripening would also indicate 
much. Crops with structures underneath would ripen and 
turn yellow earlier and this difference clearly comes out 
in an aerial photograph. 

In the West they have already started applying the 
method of pollen-analysis. People at the University of Cam- 
bridge are the pioneers in this respect. When analysed, 
pollen gives us the climatic conditions of the time and also 
an approximate idea of the antiquity of the soil and thus 
of the objects found therein. We hope that this new 
method may soon come to our country and that our 
University experts may give us a whole-hearted cooperation 
in this respect. 




KAVI KA 5 JKA 1 JIA* 

By N. A. Gore 

The importance of Sanskrit Anthologies to a Historian 
of Sanskrit Tjterature cannot be overrated. Many arc the 
poets who arc known to us for the first time from citations 
in these anthologies. M. Krishnamachariar in his History 
of Classical Sanskrit Uteralm, (Madras, 1937) pp. 384-390* 
records the names of about 80 anthologies. But about 
fifteen only of these are so far published.^ As the infor- 
mation collected by M. Krishnamachariar is based on the 
published anthologies and the catalogues of Sanskrit Mss. 
only, naturally he could not give details of contents or ex- 
tent about most of these. But it would be a very good thing, 
indeed, if a research institute were to undertake the publi- 
cation of critical editions of the anthologj'-literatute. Per- 
haps it may be found to be impracticable or inadvisable to 
publish each end every anthology irrespective of its intrinsic 
value. In that case, the preparation of analysis of the con- 
tents and the author, verse, ‘and topics, indexes of all these 
anthologies individually, must be taken up in hand® ; and 
then in the next place must be compiled cumulative indexes 
of these several indexes, on the pattern of the Catalogus 
Catahgonm of Aufrecht. They would be of immense value 
in tracing the sources or authors of stanzas which are often 
anonymously cited in works of Rhetorics and Commentaries, 

*Papcr read in the classical Sanskrit section of the 13th session of 
the All India Oriental Gmfetcnce held at Nagpur, in October 1946. 

* For a list of these vide my Paper on “the Padj’atarahgidl of 
VrajanStha,” toona OritHtalist XI. nos. 1-2 pp. 43 ff. 

* I have so for ptcparetl the Analyses and the Indexes of (i) the 
Pa^tarana'ifl of VrajanStha, (Unpublished). Published in the Pmm 
Orientalist, XI. 1-2. 45ff. (2) the SirasaOffaba of Ma^irSma, ^npub- 
lishecQ ; and (3) the SnbhSfitasarvasva of Gopinatba, (also Unpublished). 

m 
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and in ptepating a litetaiy histoty of each poet and £xmg his 
date. 

An attempt is made in this papet to put together what- 
ever information is available about a poet named Kadkana, 
who is first known to us from quotations of his verses in 
two Anthologies. In the Saduktikar^mfta of ^rldharadasa, 
compiled in izoj A.D., two stanzas of Kafika^a ate given.* 
In the StAbdfitdvali of Vallabhadeva, probably belonging to 
the ijth c. A.D., another stanza of Kafikam is quoted.* 
Nine stanzas of Kavi Kankana ate found cited in the Rasa- 
ratnapradtpih^ oi AllarSja, a work of Rhetorics composed 
in the 14th c. A.D.* One stanza of Kavi-Kanka^, desetib- 


* (i) ^ UHWtrwwmgR S i; ^ «n fWR 

f%ii^ fin ^ 1 

S fww: II Sk. 4.4.3.I. 

(ii) HltlMfiWRIW: I 

srrowT: »ng ’jpnfif «iTPf«feint^ II Sk. 1.71.1 

* (iii) nPii> 

ift *fiA gwiiy****’! • 

St*rfft^lWT:ll Sk. No. 108 j. 

* Edited by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Maratija Vi^a Series No. 8., 
Bombay 1945. ** flis (Kaiikana’s) works MrgdHkaiataka and Mano'^ 
valamhihd are known from DC. XX 8008.” — Appendix I of RRP. Bjuf 
the Manovalambika is not mentioned at DC. XX. 8008; and it is a Kavya 
about Caitanya doctrine by Mukundadasa acc. to CC. i. 429 and not by 
Kahka^ ! 

* (i) s w Pwn wi r tf i 

154 fir^wffiTWKifrsT wwlfir ftii sRqOir ii 

RRP. 2. 13 as an instance of |nir. 

(ii) ww »il« awn< i s i HW ii<<Hin(it:i ■ 

srtlfir 3w« sw# fiwrwf wiTw w w uiffk i 

RRP 2. 109 as an instance of 

(iii) nfiwf ^ 

vmr fiiq|iiHM<i Eitni finnifir l!i<i<l[ ii RRP. 4. 62 as an 

instance of imr. 
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ing the season Pleraanta is quoted in the Padjttraeam’ of 
LaJc$manabhatta Ankolkar (1650-1675 A.D.). One niore 
stanza of Kahkana Kavi is quoted in the Ktivikaustubba 


(iv) 

vRim sft <n firi«n 1 kHn 
qf g i ftwO rt s;MI 

w<»n»tif »t ai ftunir RRP- s- 19 

to illustrate jispnmppt I 

(v) sfW f«nn 1 

q*nif«t aW 5^ whR treanwftviUR 11 RRP. j. 59 to illus- 
trate 7 in 4 lT, a variety of iftTTtt. 

(vi) ritw « qE«HW ^ ir< i ’sW tmftrttpfustft 

^Tf»r vndiai't'lrUKtKi 1 

^ tWT 

WFtfh fwwT wftsit gr: 11 RRP. 6. 4 

as an instance of ^AvT. 


(vii) trihnat wta i fa T fi rai fti«?«rr amuar- 

itamm fatfswjT: tnfenii 

gt»JWWn 5 « 3 lH aR^arf' at ?J 5 i*fUT tWI 

tpauT anmi Iwaiat 11 RRP 6 . 7 as an 
instance of fantRT. 


(viii) snwi wawfinafiaitf ^ Ptl^ 

ayn ii R ftfiriwi ai ^ frwg fnURti; \ 

vmax ^ ^zatiHfe^artwfaRn OTf*! 

smtsfumnl^ (pr^irw aih»« n 9 - 

an instance of Un^m* 


ins- 


The 


(ix) anfsanTti sraiWawi# vrPni^i 

irranN ^ 5*9 Rvr » 

irsn^ssmv^tRr mw mvw 

;n«natT 4 aurih tRaft sns^t »I*»RW II RRP 6 . 17. as an 

lancc t)f 551^*1 

» Published by the Nirniya Sagata Press, Bombay, 1908 . 
stanza is « 9 aiT sft*ij«fta[ 5 nfiw *(qt' 41 ail f <* 

aiHtain OnwT Rawnw f 1 
«sqt^h vRip w siifinn milpfpnr*w 
^ SrihnSu «1F !-f<m '7™ " " 

For the date of the PadfomtaiM, ’ jiiktolar 

paper " The date of the PaijaracoM oi ^^*"'*9? , ,, 

Brtureen A.D. 1625 and 1650” /«« of On. R«., Madras, Vol. >4 

( 1941 )- 
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(1675 — 1700 A.D.) of RaghunStha Manohata,* which is 
being edited by the writer of the present paper for the 
Rljarattya Vidya B/jovana, Bombay. In his Introduction 
(p. 14) to the StdiMfitapalit Dr. Peterson notes that a stanza 
of Kavi Kahkana is quoted in Rajanaka Ratnakantha’s 
Sdrasammaya* a compilation of the CommentarUs on the 
Katyaprakdfa of MammaU. If M. Krishnamachatiat’s informa- 
tion is correct, Ratnakantha belonged to the 17th c. A.D. 
Thus we find that Kafikana’s verses are quoted from the 
first decade of the 13th c. A.D. to the last quarter of the 17th 
c. A.D. and as such we may tentatively fix 1150 A.D. as the 
lower limit of Kavi Kahkana. If Peterson’s suggesion“ 
that Kahka^ may be identical with Kahkanavar$a men- 
tioned in the KajataraAffHj (1149-1150 A.D.) is supported by 
indubitable evidence, Kahkana may have to be assigned to a 
much earlier period. 

It should be noted that the name of Kahkana occurs 
in three different forms : Kahkana,“ Kavi Kahkana^* and 
Kahkana Kavi.“ Unless evidence to the contrary is forth- 
coming it may be presumed that these three forms arc but 
the variations of the name of one and the same person. As 
for Kahkana being the same as Kahkanavar$a, no more 

WW mfir il liHtnisitnT 11 Kovikaiutaba as an 

instance of 

** etc. See note 6 (vi) above. 

la » Kankana] may be the Kahka^avarfa from whom the 
city Kahkana took its name. g «q 1«< i mtfaq4[^ I 

SWIT II 

R^at. VI, 301.” p. 14 Intro, to SuMSflt&utH. 

In the SiibbifitivaS, the Saduktikar^mita, and C.C. 11 . 15 as the 
author of the y i y i afl . 

In the RRP ; as the author of the «|in^pnn( and the 
t* In the Kofi-KmiiAba, 
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infotmation is available than the surmise of Peterson, referred 
to above. 

As for the works of Kavi Kahka^, we have to note 
that the Kavi-KaustublM mentions Blmapancdiihd as the work 
of Kahkam Kavi. We do not know the names of works 
from which verses ate cited in the Subbdfitdvali, the Sadu- 
ktikarndmTtat the Sdrasamuccaya and the Rasaratnapradipikd. 
Though the Catahgus Catahgorum records no Ms. of the 
BbdvapdticdSikd of Kahkam, the existence of two short works 
of Kahkam is attested to by Mss. recorded in the Catalogps 
Catahgorum the Mrgdiikaiatakakdvyd^ and the Kdru^ya- 
labarJ-stava.^ 

According to the Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in the 
Government Oriental Library, Madras, Voi. 20, p. 8008, the 
Mr^iikaiataka-Kdvya is “ a short poem in praise of the moon 
who is considered to inspire sentiment of love into the 
hearts of people.” But the few stanzas quoted in the 
Descriptive Catahgues of Mss. in Madras, Tanjorc, Kashmir 
and at the India Office, London, are all in praise of, or refer 
to the spot on the moon fancied as the deer {mrgdnka) 
and not to the moon in general. The Kdrunyalaljari- 
stava is also a short poem in about a hundred stanzas. 
It is preserved in a single Ms. described in the Vol. X (No. 
4025) of the Notices of Sanskrit Mss. by Haraptasad Shastri. 
From the few stanzas quoted therein, this work appears to 
be in praise of some particular form of goddess Parvati, 
for the references to the deity in the vocative case point 


M The Mss. of the Govt. Or. Libr. l^d«s yj- 

t=I 5 »/. Cat. of Mrs. in the Govt. Oriental Libnw. Madras, V^. XX. 

p. 8008], (ii) Stein 71 [This Ms. is dated-Viktama SaAwta 1941 - 

A. Dl.— CC. in ; (iii) too. (iv) Dos. Cat of Sk. Mrs. in the i 
Ubrary, Tangore, Vol. VU. No. 596a. 

“ The Ms. of the ^ ^‘J-GC-IL *9 I 

of SK. Mrs. by Haraptasad Shastri. Calcutta 189a. Vol. X 
lo. 4025]. 


f4( 
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out to a goddess (cf. fii% and and the colophon 

also clearly shows that the poet was a devotee of. goddess 
Parvati(cf. Wf vfinrphr fH: The 

reference to the subject matter of the work in the Nofices 
of Sanskrit Mss,y Vol. X shows it to be a description of the 
form, qualities, greatness, etc. of the Dhagavati in the form 
of a hymn (fmil VWfWf: l) 

But in contradiction to this, in English it is said that 
the work is “ a hymn to Daksinamurti ” (/.^., a form of god 
Siva) : But for an accurate and detailed information about 
the contents of these two works we must wait until the ma- 
nuscripts arc actually examined. An estimate of Kavi 
Kankana as a poet also must be deferred till we study 
these works. But meanwhile 1 add here an index of the 
stanzas ascribed to Kavi Kankana and those quoted from 
the two works of his in the Descriptive Catalogues of Mss,, 
for ready reference. 

Index of the first quarters of the stanzas of Kavi KaA- 
kana known from the Descriptive Catalogues and Printed 


works. 

I. 


RRP. V. 59 

2. 

and 

MS. 5 . 

3 - 


KLS. 100. 

4 - 


RRP.II. 13. 

3 - 


RRP. IV 62. 

6. 


RRP. 11 . 19. 

7 - 

anjsannf swifirfiwR totOi 

RRP. VI 17, 

8. 

fTff arOntymM 

MS. loi. 

9 - 

tRi 

KLS. loi. 

10. 


MS. 7. 

11. 


Sbv. 1085. 

12. 

i#5‘ fapi 4 »f«ri<!w* 

MS. I. 

13 * 

(Maqi|. 4 im faiffwrwiaiafir cni: 

KLS. I. 

14. 

^ 

MS. 99. 
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5 • R^^?* "y^ m 

- K. Ifc#* 

nWTURfT 

i6. UTiFrf ww R i wfwi ' ^ firf^‘ %w RRP. VI 9. 

^rfllwisC 

17# T^pfhnc^Rnrnnf MS. 5. 

18. ^ m Sk. IV. 43.1 p. 255. 

rvT: 

19. wwrr Padyaracana p. 79. 

Tikwnir 


20. ^mvpnmiT^ 


RRP. VI. 4i 


a. 


21. f^i ifiwwwfwi 

23- 

24. ofira*^ V(ri 

25. ««w i t f pw 4 tmns«;i 

26. 

27. fwnr «?w »n>f: 

28. n 4 wl < w l> r«Kfi wt fin< 7 «T 
^ niRnrt 


MS. 100. 

SK. I. 71. 1. p. 51. 
MS. 2. 

MS. 6. 

KLS. 2. 


Kavikaustubha, loo. 
MS. 4. 

RRP. VI. 7. 




EARLIEST DATE OF KALTDASA FROM IRANICAN 
SOURCES 

M. V. Kebe. 

Ardesir I, the Founder of the Sassanian dynasty reigned 
in Iran from aii-aai A.D.* On his accession the Southern 
Western dilcct of Palilavi, commonly known as Parasika, 
began to be employed on corns, seals and lapidary inscrip- 
tions.* 

Kalidasa, in the conquest of Raghu, in the Kagluva^ia, 
mentions his having started on an invasion of Parasika. 
The expression is unique in Sanskrit. Kalidasa must have 
come across it on one of the coins of Iran circulated in this 
country. Therefore, his earliest date cannot be earlier than 
an A.D. 

In a paper* yet to be published, I have fixed his date 
in the Gupta Period. I held him to be a contemporary of 
Skand Gupta Vikramaditya.* In the same paper, I had 
carried his reign to the ist century B.C. But this piece 
of evidence is against that theory, lliis requires fiirthcr 
investigation. 

1 The Historian's History of tbs World., Vol. VIII. 

* Reading and Translation of Palialavi by Dr. J. M. Unvalc, in 
a paper submitted to the 13th AH-India Orieatal Coafereiict, Nagpur, 
1946. 

* Further Light on the date of Kilidasa to be published in Dr. S. 
Commemration Volmt,, Lahore. 

* “ Who was the Founder of the Vikrama Era ” ; The Journal of tbe 
Gasfgfsnatba fba Institute, Vol. I. Part 4, pages 417-4*}. « 944 - 




Proceedings of the Annnal General Meeting of the 
General Council. 

The Annual General meeting of the General Council of 
the Ganganalba Jlki Research Institute took place at 5 p.m., 
on Thursday February 20, 1947 in the Balrampur Hall 
(tlindu boarding House). 

In the unavoidable absence of the bt. Hon. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru the president, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Umesh Mishra proposed Prof. R. D. Ranade to take the 
chair. Being duly seconded Prof. Ranade occupied the 
chair and declared the meeting open. 

The minutes of the last meeting held on February 
15, 1946, were read by the Secretary and confirmed. 

Thereafter, at the proposal of the Chairman a resolu- 
tion of condolence on the sad demise of two of our revered 
members — Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Dewan 
Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar was adopted unanimously, 
the members standing. 

Mtcr this, the Secretary Mahama! opadhyaya Pandit 
Umesh Mishra presented the following an annual report 

for the year 1946-47 ; — 

(Secretary’s Report printed at the end). 

It was proposed and seconded that the report be adopted 

and the motion was unanimously carried. 

On behalf of the treasurer, the Secretarj’ presented 
the estimated budgets for the next year together, with the 

audit report (printed at the end). 

The report was adopted after being duly proposed am 
seconded and the Secretary was (2) asked to convey t an 
to the Accountant Gcncral.and Babu Dharmaktshorc and 
his assistants for the kindness they have shown m aud g 
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the accounts of the Institute. The next item on the agenda 
was the appointment of an auditor for the next year. 

The Secretaty said : According to the rules we have to 
appoint an auditor for the year 1^7-48. Last year we 
requested the Accountant General to get out accounts 
audited and he kindly acceded to our request and the ac- 
counts were audited accordingly. It was resolved that 
the same arrangements should be made for the next year 
also. ' 

Thereupon, the Chairman requested Dr. Gorakh Prasad, 
D.Sc. F.R.A.S., of the Allahabad University to deliver his 
lecture on the Astronomy of VedaAga Jyotif the full text 
of which is published in the next issue. 

Prof. Ranade in his concluding remarks said “I am 
very sorry to listen to this sorry talc presented by the 
Secretary in his report regarding the grants for the construc- 
tion of the building and further improvement of the Insti- 
tute. I thmk that those who are entrusted with the higher 
authority or have an opportunity to get to close quarters 
with Government or coiuiected with the managing commit- 
tee should tty their level best to get money for the institute. 
It does not seem well to start an institute and we should 
leave the thing half finished or almost unfinished. 

As regards the lecturer I wanted to thank him but he 
had to go away on account of engagement elsewhere. I 
was very glad to listen to the points which he put before 
us and in regard to one or two points that he mentioned, 
I was reminded of a passage in Rg-Veda which wAs earlier 
than the VeddAga Jyotif where reference is given to the 13th 
month. In the VedaAga Jyotif we have not got a perfect 
record and that fact should give us the hint to pursue 
further in this line. 

Dr. Gorakh Prasad told us that the Mohamedans 
cared only for the lunar months and the Europeans for the 
Solar months and that we Hindus have propounded a system 
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based on solar and lunar months. It shows the spirit of 
Hinduism. It shows the synthetic character of our philo- 
sophy and religion. Islam and Christianity are not outside 
us. We absorbed them ; we synthesised them. Jinnah 
has lectured in this hall and there is the picture of a Chris- 
tian Governor in this hall. 'Our Hinduism is so tolerant 
as to incorporate all and Mr. Jiimah ^ one symbol of this 
great Brotherhood. I wish every one of us should try his 
level best to get funds for the institute and make it a faith 
accomplice as early as possible.” 

With these brief remarks, the Chairman declared the 
meetingfclosed. 


Special General Meeting. 

Just after the annual general meeting, a special general 
meeting of the General Council of the Ganganatha Jha 
Rtsearcb Institute was held in the same hall with Prof. 
Ranade in the Chair. 

This meeting wtis convened to consider the proposal 
of raising the subscription of the ordinary membership 
from Rs. lo to Rs. la due to the in<'.teased rates of printing 
charges and to amend the Bye-law accordingly. 

Old rates Present rates 
Rs as. p. Rs. as. p. 
Composing per page 300 4 12 o 


Printing pet form. j o o 800 

Folding including stitching. 

perform. » o ° 300 

Covet Printing. 400 680 

Covet Composing. 200 ^ ° ° 

The secretary explained the present position with regard 
to printing charges in the Indian Press which has been print 
ing the institute's journal. He pointed out the disparity 
between the old and the ptesent rates. 
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This js the position and therefore the meeting has been 
called to consider whether we can raise the subscription 
from Rs. lo to Rs. 12 for ordinary membership. 

Pandit K. Chattopadhyaya said : “ 1 support the proposal 
made by the Secretary for the raising of the subscrip- 
tion whether we take into consideration the present 
enhanced rates of tl^e Indian Press or not the question 
remains that the standard of expenditure is going up every- 
where. We have now to spend more on everything. 
These rates that were fixed were based on economic 
standards of the pre-war period. Now in the post_ war 
period, we have to spend more money for everything. The 
whole political economy of the world has changed altogether. 
This proposal made by the Secretary is a more modest one 
viz., that we raise the subscription from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 
for ordinary Membership. 

One thing, however, I would suggest that in future all 
such cases of changes in our rules should come before the 
general body through the Executive, •loday the Secretary 
wanted to place it before the Executive, but there was no 
time. It should be our general policy to have these things 
through the Executive.” The proposal was carried unani- 
mously and the subscription for Ordinary Membership 
from 1947 was fixed at Rs. 12 per year. 

The proposal to fix subscription for Membership for 
foreign countries was left to the Executive Committee to 
decide. Thereupon, while proposing a vote of thanks to tlic 
chair, Dr. Ishwari Prasad said, “ I should like to propose 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman. In his remarks he has 
made an appeal for Collection of funds for the Institute. 
If this Institute has to work I think the members ought to 
act vigorously. Little has been done since the Institute 
was founded and in this respect the members of the Univer- 
sity staff and other gentlemen who arc members of this body 
should exert themselves vigorously. I should suggest 
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« 

that a committee should be appointed now which will make 
efforts to collect money among its influential citizens ; 
they might also call upon the Government. Tliose who 
have influence in the public may go about and ask rich 
and influential people to contribute liberally to the insti- 
tute. In any case something has to lie done very vigorous- 
ly in order to collect money for the 'Institute, so that the 
work should be carried on satisfactorily. It is for the 
meeting to decide.” 

It was decided that the suggestion of Dr. Iswari Prasad 
may be sent to the Executive Committee for taking neces- 
sary action. 

Pandit K. Chattopadhyaya while supporting Dr. Iswari 
Prasad, said “this might be included in the minutes of the 
previous proceedings of the general meeting.” 

There 4)cing no more business, the Secretary, while 
proposing a vote of thanks to the members said, I thank 
you all who have taken the trouble to form the quorum 
and conduct the meeting. Before wc disperse it is 
my solemn duty to thank the authorities of the Hindu 
Boarding House who have been so kind to allow us to 
occupy at least one of their halls where they could have 
easily allotted la students) for the use of our library. 
We are excecdii^ly sorry we have not been able to shift 
from this place and vacate the Hall so Lng. We hope that 
they will kindly allow us to remain here till we have got 
our own building. I once more thank you all. 
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The activities of the Institute during the year 1946 have not 
been very encouraging. The Sub-Committee, appointed 
by the Executive Committee to draw up plans and prepare 
estimates for the buildings of the Institute and of the list 
of equipment, met on February 6, 1946 and approved of the 
scheme and the estimates drawn up under the supervision 
of Mr. D. H. R. Rao, B.E., A.M.I.E., Engineer of the Alla- 
habad University. This was subsequently sent on to Gov- 
ernment. The Secretary, Education Department of the 
U. P. Government, returned the plans and the estimates with 
a request to re-submit them having got them confirmed 
by a competent engineer, through the Director of Public 
Instruction along with the estimates of the furniture and 
other equipment based on the quotations of reliable fimis. 

Accordingly, the plans confirmed by the Municipal 
Engineer, Allahabad, and the cstiniates based on the quo- 
tations taken from Messrs Godrej and Boyce Ltd., Bombay 
for steel furniture, the Allahabad Christian Workshop for 
wood work, and the Allahabad Universal Engineering 
Co., Ltd., for electric furniture and for the buildings from 
the ’Allahabad University Engineer, altogether amounting 
to Rs. 2,58,298-9-0 were again sent to the Government 
through the Director of Public Instraction on September 


The Government returned all these through the D. P. I. 
(Vide their letters G. O. No. ^^-7075.—XV-i73-45. dated 
Dec. 18. 1946; No. (F.(i)-ioi77-n-27(x8), dated Allahabad 

January 3. * 947 ) ^“^Hhe 

regrets that it is not possible to sanction any gran 


Institute.” 
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Again, as usual the Secretary of the Institute sent to the 
Government the Annual Estimated Budget through the 
D. P. I. for a recurring grant-in-aid to the Institute on 
September 26, 1946. The D. P. I. further asked the 
Institute to submit a budget for a deficit grant from 
July 1946 to Match 1947 (Vide his letter No. F. 

II-27 (18), dated Allahabad, December 18, 1946). 

Just after this the Secretary of the Institute had an 
opportunity to represent personally these matters to the 
Hon’ble Minister of Education, U.P. Government and 
explain to him the urgent need of having a building for 
the Institute and also of having a suitable grant from 
the U. P. Government which may enable the Institute to 
get grant from other Provincial Governments. The 
Hon’ble Minister gave a patient heating and took from 
the Secretary a copy of the estimates and also an account 
of the grants which the Bombay Government gives to the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. (I may be 
permitted to mention here an account of the grants of 
which the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 
gets from the Bombay Government from the Report of 
the Institute for 1931-32; (1) Bombay Government grants 
Rs. 27,500-0-0, (2) Grants from other sources Rs. 12,321-0-0, 
(3) Grants from States and Universities.. ..Besides, the 
Bombay Government, have placed at the disposal of 
the Bhandarkar Institute the entire publication of the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series from, which the Institute gets a 
fairly good income). But to our great disappointment 
the Education Secretary to the U.P. Government has sent 
the following reply (Vide his letter D.O. No. A 7907/XV/ 
173-45, dated Lucknow, February 6, 1947) — “In this 
conneetbn I am desired to inform you that Government 
regret that it is not possible to help the Institute in 
moving into a bigger building by sanctioning any grant 
at present.” 
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As regards the grant of lease of the plot of land in the 
local Alfred Park for the construction of the buildings 
of the Institute, I am glad to inform the Council that the 
Government have formerly transferred it to the Institute 
and that the lease has been registered only today, on 
February 20, 1947. 

Nked of having a building 

We strongly feel that without having a building for 
the Institute, it is not possible for the activities of the 
Institute to be expanded. I'hc Hall which the authorities 
of the Hindu Boarding House have kindly placed at our 
disposal is now packed with printed books, manuscripts 
and journals. There arc 20 Alniirahs which leave very 
little space for the Pandit and the Research scholar to 
work. Again, according to a clause of the lease it is 
necessary to get the building constructed within three 
years. Moreover, it seems that unless the correction of the 
buildings is now taken up, it is dillicult to get any good 
donations. 


Mfmbfrship 

The total number of Ordinary Meim.crs 011 the 31st 
of December, 1946 was 83 against 61 last \car. Iwcniy 
four new members have been enrolled in course ot tbe year, 
llirec of the Ordinary nicml’crs have compounded foi 
Lifc-nicmbcrship. Thus with 77 bifc-nicmbcrs, 20 Donors 
2 Ex-oflicio ami 2 nominated mcniters, <> Honorary Mtmbert 
and 85 Ordinarj- Mmibcrs the total number of the member! 
of the Institute at present is 194 against 164 of the 
I am sorry to mention the sad demise of our revered Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malviya. who had inaugurated the Instimtc 
and Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangcr one of our Hono- 
rary members. 

F. IS 
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Meetings 

There were three meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Finance and Research Committee each met 
twice. 


Publications 

During thc.period under review Vol. Ill, Parts 2, 3 and 
4 and Vol. IV. Part i of the Quarterly Research Journal 
of the Institute consisting of about 500 pages and 2 
plates have been published. The Board of Editors have 
had a very difficult time. Strike after strike in the Press 
and disturbances in the city put serious obstacles in our 
way. It is, however, a matter of great satisfaction that 
even then we are only three .months late, while we find 
that several research journals of the country have been 
cither temporarily discontinued or are running several 
months late. 

We took up the publication of the Sanskrit Records 
in possession of the Imperial Records Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, last April. The Sanskrit portion along 
with a long historical Introduction has been printed. The 
notes are to be printed now. In all the book will consist 
of about 300 pages. The cost of the printing of this book 
will be met from the donations which His Highness the 
Maharaja of Tehri-Garhwal has kindly promised for the 
purpose. 


Library 

Most of the books received for review in the Journal 
have been placed in the Institute Library, llic Govern- 
ment of Baroda has presented three volumes, while two 
volumes have been presented by the Government Press, 
Allahabad. Besides, we have also purchased 6 volumes 
specially for the work of the research scholar. 
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In the Manuscript Section no fresh addition has been 
made this year. I am glad to announce that all the manus- 
cripts present in the Library have been now classified and 
700 manuscripts have been so far catalogued. Card- 
board has been put on both the sides of each of the manus- 
cripts. We have not, however, been able to get sufficient 
cloth for binding each of the manuscripts so far. 

The Institute has got on its exchange list 47 Research 
Journals and Magazines, of which five are foreign. Efforts 
arc being made to make the sets complete by getting the back 
numbers of the Journals either free of cost or at cost price. 
Through the kindness of some of the Editors we have been 
able to complete the sets of a few journals. 

Conference 

The Institute was invited to send delegates to the 13 th 
All-India Oriental Conference held under the auspices of 
the Nagpur University in October last. Pandit K. Chatto- 
padhyaya and the Secretary were sent as delegates of the 
Institute and the Institute was enlisted as a member of the 
Conference by paying the Conference Fee. The Research 
Scholar also accompanied us to the Conference where he 
also read a paper. 


Research Scholarship 

The U.P. Government were kind enough to give us 
a non-recurring grant of Rs. 3000 last year which enabled 
us to award a research scholarship of the value of Rupees 
100 per month from July 194^ Indian Philosophy. The 
scholarship w^s awarded to Mr. A. S. Nataraja Ayyar, 
M.A., LL.M., an Advocate of the Madras High Court, to 
work on the Mimarhsa Vjths oj Interpretation. The scholar 
has been working from July 1946 and has collected enough 
material on the subject and has been able to write out the 
first chapter of his book. 
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Special Lectures 

We have been vety keen to organise special lectures on 
topics of public interest through scholars of reputation. 
This year we could have only two lectures : one on the 
Date of the Kuru-war and the other on the relation of the 
Bljagawadgttd to the Rgmk by Professor V.B. Athavalc, 
M.Sc., F.R.G.S., H.P.T. College, Nasik. These lectures 
provoked a good deal of discussion amongst scholars and 
several papers have been written on these two important 
topics. Due to the disturbed conditions of the city it could 
not be possible to arrange for more lectures. 

Plan for Future Activities 

I may also add here that the Executive Committee has 
appointed a sub-comraittcc to draw up a scheme for pub- 
lishing an authoritative History of Sanskrit Literature in- 
cluding all its branches with the kind co-operation of 
experts. We hope the scheme will soon be placed before 
the Executive Committee for its approval. Besides, W’c ate 
trying to collect unpublished rare and important manus- 
cripts of Sanskrit texts for publishing. Correspondence is 
going on with persons who arc expected to meet the cost 
of such publications. Besides, we want to award more 
Research Scholarships for higher studies. 

Appeal For Funds 

This is in brief the report of our activities. The Sec- 
retary feels it necessary to point out that we could not col- 
lect any fresh funds this year for the Institute. Those whose 
influence has been the chief source of its income, namely, 
the President, the Rt. Hon. Dr. Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru 
who has been all along seriously ill, and Dr. Amaranatha 
Jha, the Vice-President, who has been out of India almost 
throughout the whole of year, could not find any opportu- 
nity to exert their influence. 
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Wc do not expect any grant for the buildings from the 
U.P. Government at least in the near future. Our Pre- 
sident and the Vice-Presidents arc so much occupied with 
more important and bigger problems of the country 
that they do not get much opportunity to do as much ser- 
vice to the Institute as they desire. No doubt, they will 
never miss any opportunity to help the growth of the Ins- 
titute, but wc should remember that it is also the duty 
of every one of us to do our best to expand the Institute 
by finding out means to collect funds for having a suitable 
building for it and making it a fully equipped institution 
with up-to-date publications, collection of manuscripts and 
award of more research scholarships. 

Lastly, the Secretary takes this opportunity of express- 
ing his sense (jf gratitude to those who have helped the Ins- 
titute with generous donations, contribution wf articles and 
presents of books for review. It is hoped with the kind co- 
operation of the members and public we shall be able to 
give a better account of our activities when wc meet next. 
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Copy of the Audit Report of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 
Allahabad for the year 1945-46 (ending 31st March, 1946). , 

INCOME 


Details 

Up to 

From 1st April 
1945 to 31st 

Total 


3 ^" 3“45 

March 46 


Donations AJC including 

1,20,544-8-10 

4953-0-0 

1.25,497-8-10 

Govt, grant 
Life-Mcnihcrship A C 

3,169-0-0 

449 - 4-0 

3,618-4-0 

Annual Membership A/C 

1,091-2-0 

479-14-0 

1, 571-0-0 

Benefactors A/C 

1,730-0-0 

0-0-0 ' 

1,750-0-0 

Interest Ay C 

0-0-0 

9722-9-8 

9,722-9-8 

Mr. Mishra’s A/C 


99-14-0 

99-14-0 

1 

TOTAL 

1,26,554-10-10 

15,704-9-8 

i. 4 *> 259 - 4-6 


EXPENDITURE 


General Expenses 

1,834-01-07 

394-02-10 

1 2,428-04-05 

Postage A C 

43-08-00 

22-00-03 1 

67-08-03 

Quarterly Journal A/C 

3,159-12-03 

2.537-9-09 

j 5 ,697-06-00 

Surplus 

1,21,515-5-00 

12,550-12-xo 1 

1 

1,34,066-1-10 

1 

TOTAL 

7,26,554-10-10 

15,704-9-8 

1,42,459-4-6 


Surplus income Almirahs and 

Over Expenditure 1,34,066-1-10 Shelve A/C 284-0-0 

Securities A/(^ 1,28,610-8-7 

Cash at Bank 5 , 1 70-7-5 

Suspense A/C 1-2-0 

(Sd.) Dharmakishorc, 

Asst. Accountant, Allahabad, 
Honorary Auditor. 
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Rise of the Sikh Power. By N. K. Sinha, published by 
the University of Calcutta ; pp. 174, Price Rs. 5. 1946. 

Dr. Sinha is not new to the students of Indian History. 
He has contributed several volumes to and is a well known 
worker in the field of Modem Indian History. I'he book 
is divided into eight chapters and light has been thrown 
on the rise of the Sikhs during the years of decline of the 
Mughals. During the period of confusion that followed, 
the two rising powers were Marhattas and the Sikhs but 
none of the two showed any farsightedness and did not 
realise the vital need of the hour vi2., unity amongst 
themselves. The Marhattas failed to grasp the realities of 
the situation and the Sikhs held the view that the Marhattas 
were intraders. 

After the battle of Panipat the Marhattas receded into 
the background for a while and the Sikhs gained more and 
more strength. Dr. Sinha is of opinion, “that vVhmad 
Shah AMali’s method defeat, d its own purpose. It 
enabled the Sikhs to organise war by means of war.” 
Gradually the Sikhs succeeded in ousting the Afghans from 
the Punjab and from the year 1767 the year of the last inva- 
sion of Abdali, the position of the Sikhs began to grow 
stronger. Between 1767 and 1773 the Sikhs succeeded 
in extending their sway from Saharanporc in the liast to 
Attock in the West from Multan in the South to Kangra 
and J amm u in the North. Dr. Sinha has further described 
how the Sikhs formed themselves into Misls or confedera- 
cies, twelve in number and has also given an account of the 
cis-Sutlej Sikhs and has thrown light on the offensive and 
defensive role of the Sikhs. 

In the last two chapters. Dr. Sinha has. discussed the 
feudal form of the confederate organisation of the Sikhs. 

197 
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He considers the central government of the Sikh confe- 
deration very weak in spite of its theocratic character. Every 
Misl through a component part was practically independent. 

If the Sikhs showed signs of decline, Dr. Sinha, holds, 
it was inevitable: The chiefs of Misls degenerated from 
self-sacrificing fighters for the National cause into self 
seekine free-booting bosons, and ultimately the rule of 
the strong individual emerged. 

Towards the end, Dr. Sinha has given a useful biblio- 
graphy and on the whole the book is a useful one. It is 
expected that Dr. Sinha will develop the points which 
have been dealt with rather summarily. Rise of Sikhs is 
a glorious chapter in the history of India aiul needs a very 
thorough handling as Dr. Hari Ram Gupta has done so 
far as the early History is concerned. 

— O. P. Buatnagar. 

The Sayings of Ramkrishna — Witli an explanatory life 
of Ramkrishna — compiled by Swami Abheuananda, 
Published by the Ramakrishna Vedanta Math 19 B, Raja 
Rajakrishna Street, Calcutta. Second Edition. July, 
1946; p.ages 14-4-244. Price Rupees Three. 

The name of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa has become 
a byword. With the various cultural activities in India and 
in America and other branches of social service in the shape 
of schools, colleges and hospitals Ramakrishna has became 
a distinct source of inspiration in modern India. 

Swami Abhedananda was one of his foremost disciples. 
He heard directly from the lips of the Master and arranged 
his sayings in the b()ok under review in four chapters — 
God, Saviour, Spiritual life and Parables. The chapter 
dealing with Spiritual life is the longest and of course, the 
much needed one for tlic student and man-of-affairs turning 
his thoughts towards God. 
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The sayings arc replete with divine wisdom and the 
book contains the essentials of Hinduism from the lips of 
one who not only knew what Hinduism was, in theory 
but lived the life of a Hmdu saint. 

The greatness of Ramakrishna is also attested by two 
outstanding facts. The first is that his disciples Swami 
Vivekananda and Swami Abhedananda successfully carried 
on the message of their Master in America and were instru- 
mental in founding centres of religion and culture which 
arc carrying on their activities even today. The second 
factor is that western savants have paid unstinted homage 
to the greatness of Ramakrishna and we may instance Prof. 
Max Muller and Romain Rolland who have written the life 
of Ramakrishna in a spirit of deep faith and unbounded 
admiration. The centenary celebrations of the birth of 
Ramakrishna were celebrated in India in 1936 and 3 
volumes of essays have been published under the name of 
the “Cultural Heritage of India” and in fact, Hindu 
culture and tradition from the times of the Vedas and 
Upanisadj shows a continuity of development down to 
the present day culminating .n the life of its saints like 
Ramakrishna. 

The sayings arc written in chaste and simple English. 
Sanskrit words arc explained in fuu so that even a foreign 
reader could understand them. An account of the main 
incidents of Ramakrishna's life is given in 32 pages. 

A word of praise is deservedly due to the Ikamakrislma 
Vedanta Afat/ja, Calcutta, for the fine paper, good printing 
and flexible gilt cover which all remind one of the presenta- 
tion copies of the Bible. 

We heartily commend the book to those who are 
interested in the teachings of the Paramahamsa. 


^ATAKA-TRAYi\M OF Bhartbhari — ^For thc first time criti- 
cally Edited by Prof. D. D. Kosambi. With an ano- 

F. 14 
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nymous Sanskrit commentary Edited by Pandit K. V. 
Krishnamoorthi Sharma of Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. Bhartiya Vidya Series No. 9. Published 
by Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. Pages 13 + 8 + 176. 
Price Rs. 5-8-0. 1946. 

Bhartrhari or his Pataka-Tray a is famous among all 
classes of students. Even as early as 1651, Abraham 
Roger translated his writings in the Dutcli language. And 
now, many of our vernaculars contain some or much of his 
writings. This brought in many interpolations, variations, 
and discrepancies in original Sanskrit text. Its popularity 
gave way to many misconceptions about the size, structure 
and contents of its original. So, there was a long-felt 
need for a critical edition. Prof. D. D. Kosambi deserves 
our congratulation for having removed this desideratum by 
having brought out such an edition. 

The book Contains introductions in English and Sans- 
krit, besides the Taddkati Division of the Text. IVof. D. D. 
Kosambi has consulted over two hundred Mss. lie has 
for the sake of convenience divided them into Devan.agari, 
Tclugu, Grantha, and Mahiyalum groups by classifying 
the scripts. Practically all the Mss arc cturupt. But some 
of them have individuality of their own for instance sfT^i 
HV and The influence of Northern recension on 
. some of them cannot be wholly denied. The frame-work is 
liable to change in every version, for instance, in the Tuka 
Brahmananda version. ( 30 • 

Prof. Kosambi’s procedure in fixing the order of the 
verses seems to be most scientific. Besides, his selection 
of ‘a reading that explains all variants’ is generally good ; for 
that is a risky task of an editor. This adds to the beauty 
of a balanced and well-adjusted structure of the text. 

Pt. K. V. Krishnamoorthy Sharma has edited the 
anonymous Sanskrit commentary with great care. He 
has tried to avoid all the possible errors that are likely 
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to have crept in. He has included the variants in com- 
mentary too. His calligraphic knowledge is remarkable, 
as is evident from the handling of this commentary' — such 
a text as has changed its framework, according to some, 
many times. 

Prof. Kosambi’s work is commendable. We may 
easily recommend the edition to our readers. We are 
looking forward with eagerness to the comprehensive 
edition of ^alakatrayamy which may throw more further 
light on Bhattrhari. 


The Rigvedic Culiure of the Pre-historic Indus Vol. I. 
By Swami Sankarananda. Foreword by Bhupendranath 
Datta D.Phil. Published by the Abhcdananda Academy 
of Culture, 19 B. Raja Rajakrishna Street, Calcutta, and 
Edition page's x. 8 + 40+159. Price Rs. Right. 

The subject of the Indus Valley civilisation has opened 
up a new chapter in the history of India and it is difficult 
to arrive at conclusions which could be unanimously accepted 
by all students. The materials which have come to light 
though ample ate capable of yielding more than one conclu- 
sion. Sir John Marshall, the ex-Director-Gcncral of Archaeo- 
logy for India, is the official interpreter of the finds. It is 
highly refreshing to find that Indian scholars have studied 
the same materials with true critical insight so necessary for 
historians and it is not surprising that they have arrived at 
results which arc often opposed to the view of spokesman 
of the Government. Among such Indian scholars who 
have worked cn the subject Swami Sankarananda is one 
and he ‘deserves our thanks for laying bare one of the 
earliest periods of Indian History. The 2nd edition is a 
substantial improvement on the first edition which we 
had occasion to review earlier and is really a new book. 
Inter aliOt students of religion will be indebted to Swami 
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iSankaranada for establishing that the ^iva-linga worship 
in the linga ( ) form has nothing to do with any cult 

or cults of other countries and thus the fangled ideas of 
foreigners will no longer show their appearance in the 
scholarly world. The logic and argument exhibited on 
every page makes the book very authoritative both for the 
student of Indian History and for the scholars who are now 
contemplating of ^ bringing out a complete History of India 
by its own historians. There is an elaborate foreword by 
Dr. Bhupendranath Datta discussing all the points at issue. 


Proceedings of the Eighteenth Indian Philosophic 
Congress. Lahore, 1945. Part II, pp. iv 289 + 4. 
Editor Dr. J. M. P. Mahadevan. 


l‘hc above contains 30 of the papers presented to the 
i8th Indian Philosophy Congress held at Lahore in 1943. 
The first paper is the presidential address of Prof. P. N. 
Sreenivasachariar containing much food for laymen and 
politicians in power. The philosopher reasons in all various 
ways that “mankind should give up the present day anta- 
gonisms based on differences of race, culture and religion” ; 
but the difticulty lies in the politician holding the reins of 
government following this principle and enforcing it among 
the lay public. The addresses of some of the sectional 
presidents of the Congress are also included in the book. 
Mr. Raghavendrachar of Mysore delivered the presidential 
address on Madhva’s Absolute in the Indian Philosophy 
section. Dr. J. M, P. Mahadevan contributes an article on 
Mandukya Karikas supporting the traditional view that 
the KaiikSs exhibit both unity of theme and unity of 
authorship. Tliat Madhva is not a monist is the subject 
of another paper. There arc interesting articles on Kant, 


Hegel, Bergson and l*hc volume 

under review main^|lf^^^i||Slkff/9^^ expected 

of such a body^^^^\/{tlttian IPEilOso^jy^Congress. 
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